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STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


STOP and consider the fact that the teachers in Disciple colleges are 
receiving less pay, on the average, than janitors; that they are finding 
it impossible to live on such salaries; that many of them are being offered 
large advances to go to other colleges and universities; that most of them 
will be forced by sheer necessity to find employment elsewhere unless their 
present salaries are immediately increased. 


LOOK at the way in which tax-supported institutions and large independ- 
ent colleges and universities are meeting the present crisis. They are 
asking for immense sums with which to increase the pay of faculty mem- 
bers. Princeton is raising an additional fourteen millions, Harvard fifteen 
millions, Northwestern twenty-five millions, the State Universities are 
seeking huge appropriations for this purpose. Many have taken drastic 
action and have plunged into debt, awaiting legislative action. 


LISTEN to the appeals of our college presidents when they tell you that 
our colleges face disaster unless the amounts for which they are asking 
through the regular budgets of the churches and the Interchurch budget 
for-Disciple colleges is subscribed and paid. Without greatly increased 
resources they cannot increase salaries. Without increased salaries they 
cannot maintain faculties. Without faculties, no colleges. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Please send offerings at once to 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


222 Downey Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. It is published not for any single denomination alone, 
but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


A Prayer at Open our lips that we 


Public Worship 


may show forth Thy praise. 


Thou hast done great things for us. Through what haz- 


ards hast Thou guided our feet! Over us is the panoply 


UR heavenly Father, it is always calm and still 


where Thou art. Our passionate hearts are 

hushed in the presence of Thy holiness and all 
our brash impulses give place to the desire to possess the 
life that is in Thee. It is Thou who hast called us to 
We have come because 
Thy Holy Spirit hath prompted our hearts and turned 
our feet hither. Amid the harsh noises of our daily life, 
Thy voice, unheard, has called us, and without quite 
knowing why -we have followed the unconscious lead- 


ings of Thy will. 


this place of praise and prayer. 


Make us worthy to meet Thee in this 
hour. In Thy presence all our pride falls away, our 
sense of selfish importance, and we wait at Thy feet 
vielding our human powers to Thee for Thy blessing. 
Create within us a new heart. Shed upon us the warmth 
of divine love. Purge us of our sins. And release new 
forces within our souls that shall keep us free of the 
evil of the world. 


O Lord of light, we ask for knowledge. Open our 
eyes that we may see the truth, that amid the illusions 
of the world we may, behold reality. Save us from the 
shock and shame of waking up at last to find that our 
priceless years have been spent under the deception of 
unrealities. Tear from our life its mask of folly and 
passion and mammon, and show us that nothing can 
survive the tooth of time save friendship and love and 
unselfish goodness and faith in the quiet stars overhead. 
Make us willing to accept life on its simpler terms, to 
be happy in the possession of the great and gracious 
common things which all men may have for the asking. 
This is the wisdom that we seek, while we worship at 
Thine altar. 


of Thy love, covering the least and greatest of us, even 
as the blue sky stretches over all, Waken a song within 
our hearts. Tune our thoughts into harmony with Thy 
thoughts, and we shall go forth from this holy place 
with uplifted faces, seeing the invisible and walking in 
the light of Thy presence all our days. 
Christ, our Lord—Amen 


Through Jesus 


The Interchurch Movement 
and the Negro 

EGRO churches have entered the Interchurch Move- 
N ment with a zeal that is gratifying and commendable. 
While the 


Negro Baptists of the South are cooperating with enthu- 


Southern Baptists refused to cooperate, the 


siasm. And they are coming not as suppliants but as 
real participants. 
the task. 


United States, and they amply proved both their mettle 


They propose to do their full share in 
There are 10,000,000 Negro citizens in the 
and their Americanism in the war. These African breth- 
ren do not ask for race amalgamation. 
simple, democratic 


They claim the 
privileges and guarantees that are 


possessed by their fellow Americans of white color. 
Specifically, they do not demand the abolition of the “Jim 
Crow” car, but they do insist that it and the waiting rooms 
provided for them at stations sha!l be as good and clean as 
those given the whites. In all the United States there are 
only ten hospitals for these ten million people, and they 
are compelled to take basement rooms or other secondary 
accommodation in hospitals where no wards are especial- 
ly provided for their race. They supply 30,000 teachers 


for their own school children. They do not ask to attend 
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white schools, but they insist that they ought to have good 
schools. One-half of our colored population belongs to 
church, a larger proportion than of the white population. 
They do not ask to attend white churches, but to be given 
a chance for as well trained ministers as the whites have. 


North and South Must 
Readjust Mental Habits 


ORTHERN idealists, who do not daily face the deep 
prejudices of race cleavage, should be taught to rec- 
ognize the impossibility of race commixture on even the 
most primary social and Southern Christians 
should be taught to recognize that both Christianity and 
democracy should guarantee the separated weaker race 
all the rights and opportunities that are vouchsafed the 
stronger. 


levels, 


Give them separate cars, separate hospitals or 
hospital wards, and separate schools if we must, but see 
Christianity demands 
that the weak be given a chance to become strong, and 
democracy demands that all men have the same right to 
liberty, opportunity and the pursuit of happiness. 


that they are adequate and ample. 


The 
Interchurch program provides for 300 high schools, 21 
junior and 11 senior colleges and three universities for 
colored people. 


Woman’s Suffrage and 
the Wet Cause 


NLY two more states must suffrage 
Probably 


what this will 


vote for the 

amendment to make it fundamental law. 
the most uncompromising “wet” knows 
mean if a referendum in any form is to be taken upon the 
Yet certain party leaders 


are flirting at this moment with a program of nullification 


liquor question in this country. 
of our liquor laws. Mr. Bryan is giving the Democrats 


the most solemn warnings and, strangely enough, his 
ancient enemy, Roger Sullivan, is reinforcing his position. 
Nevertheless, certain metropolitan dailies continue to de- 
liver themselves to the cause of the underworld by selling 
their editorial opinions and the pictures of their cartoon- 
ists. Woman's suffrage will probably be here before the 
month is out, and if the prohibition amendment needed to 
be adopted all over again, both great political parties would 
be engaged in a scramble to outreach each other in carry- 
ing it to success, in order to make good with the woman 
vote. Women will not vote much differently from men 
on the tariff, but it is a proven fact that they will vote and 
act differently from the men when they are consulted with 
regard to a force that so vitally affects the home as does 


the saloon. 


Compensation for the 
Distillers 
HERE is much silly talk about the United States 
having confiscated the property of the brewers and 
distillers. In England most proposals for curtailing the 
liquor business are saddled with a compensation clause. 
There was no such arrangement provided for in connec- 
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tion with the Eighteenth Amendment. But did our gov- 
ernment really cause the makers of the poison to lose any- 
thing? There is a bill now in Congress providing for the 
erection of warehouses to stow away surplus liquor under 
Uncle Sam’s protecting wing until it can be sold for law- 
ful purposes. The liquor making abilities of the war- 
ruined nations are reduced, and reports of the Bureau of 
Commerce would seem to indicate that there is big money 
in supplying their need for this fine accessory of indus- 
trial efficiency and aid of domestic happiness. We found 
ships to send some 48,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits 
to France alone during the last year of the war, together 
with 127,321 gallons of good wine. These shipments re- 
quired the equivalent of four 5,000 ton ships in continu- 
ous service, according to the calculations of Mark R. 
Shaw, and this at the peak year for supplying food, men 
and munitions to make the world safe for democracy. Of 
course a part of this may have been for military purposes, 
but one recalls that England and France both considered 
rum and wine war necessities. In that same year, with 
shipping so short that we could scarcely get Y. M. C. A. 
chocolate to the boys in the trenches, we found enough 
bottoms to send to neutral lands a million and half gallons 
of this noble symbol of “personal liberty,” two-thirds of it 
going to teach the heathen African how to get drunk after 
With excess and left over 
stocks retailed at ten prices, with exports to Europe and 
the “child races” guaranteed and with Uncle Sam prepar- 
ing to take care of any surplus, we need not sob our- 


the manner of civilized men. 


selves to sleep over the losses of the poor booze maker. 


A Narrow-Guage Preacher on a 
Broad-Guage Track 


NE of the most telling of the posters at the recent In- 

terchurch convention in Chicago was a picture of a 
railway wreck with the explanation at the bottom that the 
catastrophe had happened by a narrow guage preacher 
trying to run on a broad guage track. It is just that em- 
barrassment which is coming to a certain class of minis- 
ters among the Disciples of Christ. They are in a church 
which has no creed but Christ; yet they want to impose, 
besides this, a theory of inspiration and a dogma of regen- 
They belong to a com- 
munion which for a hundred years has been making a 
plea for the catholic fellowship. 


eration by immersion-baptism. 
The narrow gauge men 
are trying to make a plea for sectarian exclusiveness. In 
the beginning of the movement, Alexander 
Campbell insisted that the Bible should be interpreted like 
any other book. The narrow guage men, following the 
mystic Swedenborg and Mrs. Eddy, prefer a “private 
interpretation.” The only way a narrow guage man can 
live in a broad guage church is by going into the repair 
shop and having certain necessary changes made at the 
wheel base. Many young men are doing just that, even 
after being in the ministry for several years. Convinced 
of their limitations, they are entering reputable modern 
divinity schools or sternly projecting for themselves thor- 
ough-going courses of private study in the literature of 
religion. The narrow guage man who stays narrow guage 


Disciples 
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grows more and more impatient with the broad track he 
has to run on, and in the end there is discouragement, or 
revolt resulting in schism. 


Justice to the Child Born 
Out of Wedlock 

N THE struggle to establish and dignify monogamy 
| some measures have become fastened in social custom 
and in law which are manifestly unjust. The odium cast 
upon the child born out of wedlock is something which is 
clearly un-Christian and wrong. The denial of legal 
rights to such a child is an unmerited injustice which some 
nations are now trying to correct. In Norway he has been 
given the status of legitimacy and he may inherit property. 
It is proposed by the Children’s Bureau at Washington 
that similar measures be taken in this country. The pro- 
posed new law would institute in the name of the commun- 
ity a suit to determine paternity in cases where the mother 
herself did not institute such suit, and after paternity 
should be established the father would be held for the 
support of the child and not the mother alone, as under 
the present law. The new law would give the child the 
privilege of bearing his father’s name if he so chose. The 
enactment of such legislation instead of encouraging ille- 
gitimacy would tend strongly in the direction of maintain- 
ing a monogamous marriage, as the publicity and respon- 
sibility attaching to fathers of children born out of wed- 
lock would be a strong deterrent. The reform immedi- 
ately needed, however, is to guarantee to the innocent child 
his rightful heritage. 


Labor Willing to Co-operate on the 
Basis of Christ’s Teachings 

FEW days ago press dispatches said that a Federal 

conciliator had called together the striking employes 
and the managers of a Cleveland firm and had preached 
them a sermon on the Love of God and effected a settle- 
ment of the strike. A similar and equally remarkable indi- 
cation of labor’s fundamental soundness is given in the 
following resolutions passed on Sunday, January 25th, 
1920, by the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly at 
Wheeling, West Virginia. They reveal the spiritual qual- 
ity and receptiveness of some of the working people, and 
point the way to a great opportunity for churches which 
have the vision and courage to grasp it. 


Be it hereby resolved that we, the duly elected delegates, 
representing all of the organized crafts of the Wheeling dis- 
trict, do hereby unanimously declare it to be our belief that the 
teachings of ‘Christ constitute a platform upon which all men 
can agree. 

Second, that we believe they can be applied to the modern 
industrial problems. 

Third, that we will cooperate with those who will join with 
us in an earnest endeavor to apply his teachings in the Wheel- 
ing district. 

Fourth, as further evidence of our sincerity we have duly 
appointed a committee of three to confer and decide what 
methods shall be pursued. 


Down beneath the sordidness and selfishness that so 
often appear in the fighting of labor battles there is in the 
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hearts of the best of the labor leadership an idealism that 
is begotten. of nothing but the teachings of Jesus. Is the 
church ready to take advantage of such proffers as the 
above? Does her faith in the teachings of the great Car- 
penter constrain her to believe that capital and labor can 
find a settlement for their differences in his teachings? Are 
rich men in the church ready to submit labor problems to 
brotherly consultation with their employes? We know 
some are ready, and we have faith that such consultation 
in the spirit of Christ can be made to supplant the warfare 
which Mammon now inspires as a denial of all that is 
Christian. The Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council is preparing to accept this challenge. 


England Discovers 
Vachel Lindsay 

NE of the leading English journals recently printed a 

column review of Vachel Lindsay’s volume of poems, 
“General Booth Enters Heaven.” The reviewer criticizes 
the idea that because the lyric verse was originally chanted 
it should be chanted now, and calls it artificial when intro- 
duced into a modern situation. But he hastens to make an 
apologetic for Mr. Lindsay. His case “is quite excep- 
tional.” Springfield “no doubt is a great city,” though the 
reviewer does not seem to know and probably had no way 
of finding out; but he is sure that “it stands in territory 
which has the advantage, from the literary point of view, 
of being almost primitive.” Thus Mr. Lindsay’s right to 
chant his poems is not to be questioned any more than 
that of other primitives—‘“his neighbors do not read, there- 
fore he stalks through the land, and lectures in the vil- 
lages and recites his poetry.” Our primitive western 
author is first of all a reformer and preacher; he is a sort 
of naive, homely, honest Orphic minstrel whose chief con- 
cern is with prophesy. But “there is very little in com- 
mon, really, between the callings of the preacher and the 
poet; no two things are more different than a sermon and 
a song.” Mr. Lindsay’s social passion and moral fervor 
are very commendable and raise him rather higher than 
his host of rhymers who rhyme for the sake of rhyming, 
but “we hope whatever his experience on his preaching 
tours may be, he will remember that print remains the only 
permanent link between the poet and the rest of mankind 
and that a poem only lives if it is in itself beau- 
tiful.” Could it be possible our amiable English critic has 
heard that our favorite western poet once labored on be- 
half of the Anti-Saloon League? 


A More Reverent 


Church 

ROTESTANT churches have often exalted the preach- 

ing function at the expense of worship. The multi- 
tude of “worshippers” who deliberately plan to arrive just 
as the sermon is about to begin bear testimony to the truth 
of this. The church that neglects worship becomes in the 
end a lecture hall with the variable and unreliable consti- 
tuency which goes with that kind of thing. That many 
Protestant ministers feel the need of exalting worship is 
evidenced by many recent tokens. Dr. W. E. Orchard, of 
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London, has developed in a Congregational church what 
he calls Free Catholic worship, of a highly ritualistic type. 
Dr. Jowett preaches in a Geneva gown and he now asks 
his congregation to respond with the “Amen” after cer- 
tain portions of the long prayer. In most churches there is 
a tendency to increase the dignity and the spiritual ade- 
quacy of the service. There is some peril in this move- 
ment, lest the love of mere form may lead to the revival of 
forms from which the meaning has long since departed 
\ ritual that is empty of meaning is a blight on religious 
aspiration. But sincere and intelligent public worship of 
God can hardly be maintained without the aid of dignity 


and orderliness and beauty. 


Interchurch and Reaction 
T is doubtful if the impression conveyed by a certain 
srick 


Church’s pastor, of New York City, at the closing ses- 


)» 


part of the address of Dr, William P. Merrill, 
sion of the Interchurch Movement’s gathering of 3000 
l\linois ministers last week, was intended to be as deep as 
it really was. Dr. Merrill had been brought all the way 
from New York to Chicago to speak “as a pastor to pas- 
this 
Move- 


ment will prove both to the church and to the world that 


tors.” Toward the close of his address he made 


one of his five main points: The Interchurch 
the methods and agencies of the church need no recon- 
struction, but only more resources with which to operate 
them on a grander scale. What the church needs, he de- 

ared, is no new way of approach to its task, nor any 
reexannnation of its agencies or its conception of its 


function, but simply more money and more men so that its 


present way of functioning shall be more potent and 
fruitful, 
This paragraph of Dr. Merrill’s address brought much 


comfortable applause, though one could see some of his 


preacher-auditors exchanging surprised and skeptical 
lances. The most significant reaction, however, was 


from those on the platform 


and the officiary of the state organization. 


the personnel of the “team” 
Nods of con- 
gratulatory approval went the rounds while these leaders 

/ the Movement joined in the applause with extra hearti- 
ness, as if to express their gratefulness to Dr. Merrill for 
having “made good” so brilliantly on behalf of the cause. 
He had struck a note that interpreted the Movement’s 
own consciousness of itself. 

Interchurch seems to be increasingly conceived by its 
leaders as a movement on behalf of conventional Chris- 
tianity. Its chief enthusiasm is for the status quo. It 
resists and distrusts innovations. It has no zeal for any- 
thing that might be called reconstruction; it favors only 
more construction on the foundation and conventions al- 
laid. 


\\ eakness oO! 


read\ Throughout the convention this was the 


its program. There was little, if anything, 
to indicate that we had had a war, that a new world is 
rushing into being, that great, new, revolutionary ideals 
that the 
do something qualitatively different to dis- 


are defining themselves in men’s hearts, and 


church must 
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charge its high service to the new order. One who sat 
listening for a prophetic word did not hear it. The whole 
curve and intention of the gathering seemed to be to 
quiet unrest, to reassure the unstable ecclesiastical will, 
to push back into its old-time boundaries the emotion 
which a world undergoing reconstruction had induced in 
all sensitive within the church, and to reinstate 
as far as possible the activities and ideals characteristic of 
the church before the war. All of which led thoughtful 
Is the Interchurch Movement a reac- 
Will its tend to inhibit 
Is it an attempt to make ecclesiastical recon- 
struction more difficult, to galvanize into a show of life 


souls 


listeners to ask, 
tionary movement? success 


progress? 


an inadequate form of religious organizatiagy? 
That it is not consciously intended by its leaders to be 


That Dr, Merrill did not intend 
his address to give aid and encouragement to ecclesiastical 


so, we sincerely believe. 


standpatism we also sincerely believe, knowing him and 
the spirit and curve of his ministry. But that his address 
That the net effect of the whole 
convention did so we are equally certain. 


did so we are certain. 
The explana- 
tion would not lie in the conscious bias of this or that 
leader, or of all the leaders together, but in the very 
nature of the task they have undertaken. Looking at it 
in narrow human terms it is a misfortune of the first order 
that a campaign of money getting had to be undertaken 
in a moment when the church is trying to find herself and 
to learn her Master’s will for her in the new world that 
is being created. Everybody of experience knows that 
public money-raising on a large scale is an impossible task 
for any cause in which there is any considerable element 
An Interchurch Worid 
Movement frankly projected to study the new world situ- 


of experiment or innovation. 


ation both in its external organization and its internal 
spirit, and undertaking to redefine, in fresh terms, the 
church’s duty with respect to its message and its service 
in the new world order—that kind of an Interchurch 
Movement would go quickly on the rocks for lack of 
funds. But if this is so, does it not then show a grave 
and serious peril which leaders in the present Movement 
should do all in their power to obviate? No matter how 
great the sum of money raised, if it is raised on the 
assumption that the ecclesiastical status quo is all right, 
that the church should stand pat and let the rich pour 
their money into it, the spiritual! effects of the Movement 
will be tragic. 

We do not 


reconstruction. 


in need of no 
ites eit Na tie Malta : 
otent as is its influence for good in 


believe the church stands 
society, the very fact that it is almost exclusively an upper 
middle class church proves that something is radically 
wrong with its adjustment to the social order. Is the 
vast sum of Interchurch money going to further entrench 
the kind of church we have? 


It surely will so result if the 
Interchurch message is one of radical complacence and 
soothing, confessing only to that sort of incompetence that 
may be charged to lack of material resources. 

At the present moment, for example, the church is fac- 
ing the necessity of defining her attitude toward the most 
thorough-going issue with which the social order has ever 
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been confronted. Every part of the interrelated life of 
man is involved in the movement and counter movement 
The 
clash of the onslaught of the workers against the en- 
What 
side is the church to take in this vast movement of the 
human spirit that takes the form of industrial struggle? 
Will the church let the state define for her her duties and 
loyalities in terms of the status quo, or will she strike out 


of forces in the industrial struggle now going on. 


trenched capitalistic system resounds everywhere. 


on her own moral initiative and make her own definitions 
of duty and righteousness in terms of the mind of Christ ? 
his is the most vital and fateful question the church of 
hour confronts. 


this No success, however prodigious, 


in raising money to maintain established ecclesiastical 
machinery, will be a substitute for a clean-cut answer to 
this imperious question. As the Interchurch Movement 
develops it is becoming clear that it has a direct bearing 
upon the relation the church is to sustain to the social 
One side 
So- 


cial conservatism and respectability can offer much for a 


struggle in which we all now have our share. 
in the struggle is bidding high for the church's vote. 
standpat church. They can offer much if the church will 
only remain neutral and inactive, if she will only keep 
from undertaking a too critical and radical reexamina- 
tion of her relation to those restless and clamant forces 
that are now disturbing our economic comfort. The forces 
of vested interest and respectability can offer much for 
such noncommittal but not insubstantial service. 

And there are tokens not a few that the intimate con- 
tacts which representatives of social reaction enjoy with 
the sources of ecclesiastical procedure are not being over- 
looked. 
wealth that the church deserves their especial support in 


The word is being passed around among men of 


these days. Editorials in the Wall Street Journal on the 


need of a revival of “old-fashioned religion” strike one 
as naive in their timely adaptation to the pragmatic situa- 
tion Wall Street faces. 


vival of religion now going on among those who have the 


There is a singularly general re- 


biggest stake in the recovery of the pre-war industrial 


order. Did ever a preacher exhort sinners to come to the 


“penitent form” in more urgent words than those used 
by Mr. Roger W. Babson, the financial expert: 


For our sakes, for our children’s sakes, for the nation’s sake, 
let us business men get behind the churches and their preach- 
ers! Never mind if they are not perfect, never mind if their 
theology is out of date.. This only means that if they were 
efficient they would do very much more. The safety of all 
that we have is due to the churches, even in their present 
By all that we hold dear, let us 
trom this very day give more time, money, thought to the 
churches of our city, for upon these the value of all that we 
own ultimately depends. 


inefficient and inactive state. 


We do not doubt the sincerity of this appeal. There is 
ho suggestion of conscious disingenuousness about it. But 
one need be neither cynical nor crafty to detect by the side 
of its simple piety a subconscious pragmatic fear. From 
this angle it is a genuine case of fleeing from the wrath to 
come. One cannot quote in connection with any words 
spoken by Mr. Babson, who is worthy of all respect, the 


well-known lines: 
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The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
The devil got well, a devil of a monk was he, 


Sut one could have wished that the conversion of the 
had fall 
neatly under the suspicion of guileful or ungodly minds. 


“business” interests not been so timed as to 


An illustration, opposite in spirit but similar in bear- 
ing, is given by our contemporary, “The Churchman,” the 
leading organ of the American Episcopal church. It 
quotes a letter which it says is typical of many which the 
twenty-two prominent New York clergymen who signed 
the much-talked-of protest against the raids and deporta- 
tions, have been receiving. It comes from a business man 


“in lower Broadway.” A portion of it follows: 

I think it is just as well that there should be a cleavage be- 
tween the clergy as represented by your paper and the busi- 
ness men of today. I think the sooner we know where you 
stand the better. 


back or finance matters that are carried on under the manage 


Then we can take good care that we do not 


ment of people that back these ideas. 
To which the editor calmly replies: 


It is not wise to threaten the church with the withdrawal of 
deeds of 
She 


There are 


Poverty becomes her well. Her greatest 
for Christ she mendicant church, 
prosper without 


some who think she will never thrive as she ought till her 


money. 


service did as a can 


cathedrals and lavish budgets. 
loyalty is single-minded and she is willing, like her Master, 
to be poor. We 


wonder whether our correspondent knows with how little of 


The clergy have served their country well. 
this world’s goods they have been rewarded. The pinching 
poverty of the clergy of America today is a touching witness 
of a devotion to God and country which some who make a 
more clamorous profession of Americanism would do well to 
emulate. 


The point to all this is not that we favor a mendicant 
church, or that we would skeptically scrutinize the mo- 
tives of Mr. Babson’s “business men” converts. Not that 
at all. What we want to see scrutinized is the church 


itself. Let the church be warned that much wealth is 
flowing into her treasuries on the assumption that she 
represents the immemorial order of things, that she is 
the bulwark of the status quo, that her forms and doc- 
trines and apparatus are fixed quantities, with which the 
established order of industrial society will find its natural 
affinities. Let the church reexamine herself. Is she being 
made subservient to capitalism by her dependence on its 


gifts? Is the case for profound and radical social reform 


a closed case so far as the mind of the church goes, or is 
Has 
she decided against the legitimacy of any more social per- 


her mind still sympathetically open to conviction? 
turbation? Does she aim at social peace, or at social jus- 
tice? Is it still within her power to disappoint Mr. Bab- 
son and his crowded mourners’ bench of penitent business 
neglecting the 


men suddenly convicted of the sin of 


church? Or on the subconscious levels of her character 
has she allowed herself to be bound fast to political tory- 
ism and industrial autocracy so that she is powerless even 
to hear the cry of the dependent but determined toilers 
who demand now a constructive and democratic share in 
the industrial system? 

These are the questions with which the church should 
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today be subjecting her character to the most rigid exam- 


ination. Unless she does so her Interchurch Movement 


may prove anything but a blessing. The Interchurch 


Movement is good, but it comes at a precarious time, If the 


exigencies of its campaign for the money which, God 


knows, the colleges and missionary agencies painfully 


<tand in need of, cause her leaders to smother the vision 


a new church for the new world, it would be better 


had never been born. 


Tyrannizing by Tantrums 
SMALL boy was taken by his mother to board for 


the summer at a farm-house. The other boarders 


soon decided that the youngster was unendurable, 


and after the fashion of summer boarders folded their 


hammocks and silently stole away. rhe boy's tactics 


were primitive but effective. He merely lay upon the 


ground and kicked and screamed until his mother brought 


iim whatever he demanded. The old farmer remon- 


strated. “That boy is a tyrant,” he told the mother. “I 


don't propose to have my boarders driven away. If you 
n't curb him I shall.” © “Oh, please don’t aggravate 


him!” pleaded the mother. “I never dare to cross him 


or fear of driving him into one of his nervous spells.” 
Nervous spells!” growled the farmer. “You may call 
em that if you want to, but I say they're plain tantrums!” 


\We have all known these “tantrum” tyrants. They 


have varied in age and importance from the six months’ 
baby that screamed to be walked with, to the society 
1. who was likely to collapse with hysterics if her hus- 


sand failed to buy for her the fur coat which she de- 


manded, or to the business man who held his employees 


n subjection by his habit of brainstorms, or to the star 


tress who threatened her manager with a dark theater 
the leading man insisted upon sharing her curtain calls. 
(he last differed from the first in the wider territory over 


’ } 
\\ wih sne 


ruled, but in al] cases it was rule by tantrum 


tyranny 


Persons who get their own way habitually would be im- 


mensely profited 


if they would learn to ask themselves 
The 


Far from being original, it 


the habit is a compliment or a disgrace. 
thod is as old as the race. 
indeed aboriginal. Cave men seem to have been strong- 


When 


ed they hacked up their adversaries and took what 


given to tantrums. their savage wills were 


hey wanted. In this way they not only gained their ends 
but they inspired a wholesome fear in all observers. The 
ave man habit has persisted. ‘A red-blooded man,” we 
say of the one who gets his way by making people afraid 
» refuse it to him. “A woman of temperament,” we say 
of her whose life is one long threat of tears. Both are 
tvrants who rule by tantrums. 


lhe church has its share of these petty despots. Have 


we not all known the soprano who threatened to leave 
the choir “if that horrid thing” continued to sing contralto 

the president of an aid society who literally “car- 
ried things by storm,” the elder who browbeat his breth- 


ren, the preacher whose resignation was perpetually being 
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“handed in’? 
shreds by these tantrum tyrants. 

Few people who practice this kind of mastery are them- 
selves wholly to blame for the habit. Usually it began 
with a nurse who walked with the baby that would not 
be quiet otherwise, or with a mother who humored her 
Perhaps we may be modern 
enough to shift some of the responsibility back to the cave 


How many churches have been rent to 


boy’s “nervous spells.” 
man. Still, the tyrant himself must have some responsi- 
bility in the matter even after nurse and mother and cave 
man have had their share. He must face the fact that 
with supposedly sufficient intelligence to maintain a fair, 
his fellows, he has chosen 


man-to-man attitude toward 


to control them by his weakness rather than by his 


strength. 


The Weight of a Tire 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE a friend and he hath an Automobile. And he 
besought me that I should ride with him, and I did so 
gladly. And I sat with him in front, and his wife 
and his daughter sat in the back. 

And he stopped at a Garage where he had left a Spare 
For 
he said, Peradventure we have a Puncture, it is already 
Inflated, and it hath in it Eighty Pounds of air. 

And | asked of him, How much doth the empty Tire 


weigh ? 


Tire, and they fastened it upon the rear of the Car. 


And he saith, It weigheth Fourteen pounds when it is 
empty. 

And I asked, When it hath in it air with a Pressure 
of Eighty Pounds, what doth it weigh? 

And he said, I know, but we will submit the question 
to my daughter who goeth unto the High School. If a 
Fourteen Pounds and have in it Eight) 
Pounds of air, how much doth it weigh? 

And she said, It weigheth Ninety and Four pounds. 

And he spake unto his wife and said unto her, This 
daughter of ours Showeth less Intelligence than I expected. 
But his wife said, Eighty pounds and Fourteen pounds 


lire weigh 


are Four and Ninety Pounds, even as our daughter said. 

\nd he laughed at them because they knew not the 
difference between Air-pressure and Weight. 

And I spake unto them, even unto the wife and the 
daughter, and I said, It is very sinful for a man to make 
sport of the errors of his wife and his daughter. More- 
over, the mistake is not strange. Nevertheless, the air 
inside the tube doth not greatly increase the weight of 
the Tube. It still doth weigh Fourteen Pounds, for that 
within it is only Air, though it press against the tube it 
beareth not down the Scales. 

And they reproached themselves because they had not 
known. 

tut I said unto them, Be not discomfited. Behold, 
many persons have made the same mistake. Yea, it would 
be well to remind all Preachers when they inflate their ser- 
mons, that there is very little weight in wind. 









HERE is a new spirit in the world. Like the prime- 
val chaos it is “without form and void” as yet, and 
“darkness is upon the face of the deep.” But 

something is being born—a new spirit out of an old form. 
And above all, the spirit of God moves upon the face of 
The form of political democracy shows signs 
As 
in all other revolutionary epochs, the liberated spirit runs 
In Russia its course was so rapid and 


the waters. 
of change in giving birth to a new democratic spirit. 


the whole gamut. 
radical as to establish “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
upon the ruins of the Czar’s bureaucracy. In Germany 
social democracy supplants the Kaiser. Austria-Hungary 
falls apart into two republics. Even in Britain, Arthur 
Henderson proclaims the organized workers’ aim to be 
to overturn and transform the existing order, with no less 
of a revolutionary intent because this end is sought “not 
with bullets and bayonets, but by political majorities and 
egislation.” America reacts to this world-wide industria! 
unrest and aspiration with the rise of itS labor party in 
politics and the spread of a syndicalism more radical than 
that of France. 

Democracy faces the world anew. 
The spirit of it is new, 


It is a more world- 
wide presence than ever before. 
ot only because of this world-wide prevalence, not only 

‘ause it has taken on new volume and force, but chiefly 
vecause it has extended its sphere from that of political 
rights to that of industrial action. This new democracy 
hallenges the spirit of the church. Outside and within 
pirit is recognized to be the supreme possession, the divine 
attribute of the church. And the application and supre- 
macy of the spirit to the needs of the times test the author- 
ity and effectiveness of to the 
world. 

The spirit in which the crucial problems of the rising 
industrial democracy are conceived and in which their so- 


ution is sought, is the only peaceful solvent at command 


the church’s ministry 


for the present crisis. What then must be the qualities 


ind potencies of the spirit with which the church may meet 


? 


the challenge of this need: 


CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TOWARD DISCONTENT 


first of all, it must be a tolerant, fearless and coura- 
geously constructive spirit in its attitude toward discon 
ent. The democratic discontent and aspiration are as- 
serted, not now in the idealistic phrases which aroused 
e French revolutionists to fight for the rights of man to 
iberty, equality and fraternity. Not now are these indus- 
rial democrats satished, as were our American revolution- 
ary forefathers, with declaring their independence on the 
iuthority of “self-evident truths that all men are created 
jual and are endowed by their Creator with the inalien- 
ible rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
But now in very specific terms and with no uncertain em- 


phasis, the working world demands a national minimum 


The Church and Industrial Discontent 


By Graham Taylor 









standard of living, with the abolition of unemployment, 
the democratic control of industry, whereby the workers 





may share with the managers or owners and the public 





in the management and product of natural resources and 





of the basic industries; a revolution in national finance 





that will appropriate surplus wealth for the common good 





These are the keynotes struck by the British labor part) 





in its “program for a new social order,” which is prefac« 





by the declaration that nothing less than the reconstruc 





tion of society itself to replace the old industrial order 





shattered by the war, will meet the demand of British 





working people. In France, Germany, Austria, Russia and 





America, with varying phrase, but with the same or fur- 





ther intent, the workers assume the same irreconcilable 





attitude and are organized for reconstruction 






A GOOD WORD FOR THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 





Coincident with or subsequent to the assertion of these 





claims by labor, leading representatives of the employing 





or capitalistic class, here and there, have been giving their 






own expression of the general discontent, and some of 





them begin to face the new situation with more of a 
No 


group of them all fails to give evidence that industry is 





democratic spirit than they had ever shown before. 






In token thereof are the con- 





facing a different future. 







cessions they are willing to make and the resistance with 





which they are determined to meet the demands for 







change. In his farewell words to the world of conflict 





in which he had made more peace than almost any other 






man, an industrial peacemaker, equally trusted by capital 






and labor, wrote these words which should be even more 






prophetic than they are historic: “I have tried to express 







the new spirit which is animating the American men of 





business, the new patriotism, the new social spirit, to which 





they find themselves able to respond. They have given the 


lie to the calumny that American business men could only 







be stimulated to effort by the lure of the dollar. They 






have proved that Americans can act from public motives, 






that deep in the soul of them is the power to respond to a 





seifless ideal, that latent in the heart of the practical busi- 





ness man is the hunger for service, unbribed, unrewarded 





and self-compensating. And this discovery of the real 





heart of America is perhaps the greatest gain the war 





can bring us. Having once tasted the sweets of unsordid 






self-giving, we shall never again lapse into the smug com- 






placencies and vulgar valuations of our ante-war days 


Thus spoke 





We now know the meaning of democracy.” 
John E. Williams to the 


administration of Illinois. 





unsalaried workers of the fuel 





DISCONTENT A PROGRESS 





The government of every industrial nation while at war 





| 


recognized the industrial crisis to be the problem of its 








own existence by dealing directly with its organized work- 












ers, seeking their loyal industrial cooperation, establishing 





councils of employes and employers to prevent and settle 





grievances, agreeing upon industrial programs to follow 
the war, and consenting to add to the covenant of the 








league of nations a statement aimed to enact and maintain 








a standard of industrial conditions. 











CHURCH PROGRAMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 











Discontent is therefore not merely to be tolerated, but 











is to be fearlessly regarded as the dynamic of progress. 








Courageous effort is everywhere to be put forth to turn 











this irresistible force away from resentful and destructive 








expression into open channels toward constructive aims. 





\\ ith varying emphasis upon different issues, but with im- 








pressive unanimity of discontent with industrial conditions 








and relations, the historic churches of Christendom have 








issued their own programs for reconstruction. 











Another characteristic of the spirit neéded for the 











peaceful solution of the problems of discontent and re- 





construction is that of an attitude to inquire and suspend 








judgment concerning the specific demands growing out 











of popular discontent. Very significant is the endorse. 


ment given by the Roman Catholic Church to the demand 
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ior a living wage and a rising standard of living. In be- 











half of the National Catholic War Council, four American 








bishops insist that “the employer has no right to interest 











on his investment until his employes have obtained at least 











living wages.” And this is asserted to be “the human 








and Christian, in contrast to the purely commercial and 








pagan ethics of industry.” The Church of England faces 








the acute industrial situation there with a critical and con- 








structive review of the issues involved, which opens with 











a’frank confession of the “lamentable failure in the 








churches’ recent witness as a matter for repentance” and 








closes with “the call which is sounding in this day of 








world judgment that we should not only hold the faith, 














but reorder onr life, social as well as personal, in accord 








ance with its principles.”” The Methodist Church of Canada 
| I 








similarly confesses that “had the Methodist doctrine of 








holiness or perfect love been followed in all its social and 








economic implications, Methodism would have been the 








home of that passion for human brotherhood, religious 








in its intensity, which has been shown by many groups of 
men and women outside the church. And Methodism 


would have inaugurated a revolution compared with which 





























the Protestant Reformation would have to take second 
viace.” As though to compensate for past indifference, the 
General Conference adopted a program more radical than 


























all the others, especially in demanding the nationalization 
of natural resources and public utilities. 

















RELIGIOUS SANCTIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL, CHANGE 








Led by the declaration of industrial faith issued by the 








Federal Council ten years ago, the several constituent bod- 








es thus affiliated have also taken official action independ- 
ently declaring their own stand. Abreast of the Anglican 
Church all along the line, and in advance of it at many 
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points, the American Episcopal Church has been foremost 
in its critical and constructive attitude toward the present 
industrial crisis. 

Thus all the churches with common consent and im- 
pressive spontaneity extend religious sanctions to the prev- 
alent judgment against existing industrial conditions and 
relations and to cover reconstructive programs that at- 
tempt to change the industrial order itself so as more 
nearly to conform to the spirit and standards of the com- 
mon faith. The changes thus considered to be vital follow 
very closely those demanded by the British labor party, 
namely, a national minimum standard of living, based 
upon the right to work and the abolition of unemployment ; 
the democratic control of industry, involving the workers’ 
share in the management of each industry; the right to 
organize and bargain collectively; and such a revolution 
in taxation and national finance as will secure surplus 
profits for the common good. 


GOD'S VALUATION OF HUMAN LIFI 


When and where the church is met by such a char 
lenge it is thrown back upon its own fundamental princl- 
ples for its answer in creed and deed. Can it deny the 
right and value of industrial discontent, without fatal in- 
consistency, when it appeals to everyone’s discontent im 
order to prompt repentance, conversion and aspiration tor 
a higher life? When the manger at Bethlehem and the 
cross on Calvary fix God’s valuation of every human life, 
can the church deny a man’s claim to a livelihood essential 
to the kind of a man the gospel has told him he is meant 
and made to be? While confessi.ig to be “the commuuion 
of saints” and continuing to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion, can the church ignore or repress the community 
of interests which men and women organize to protect 
and promote, in order that the strong may bear the bur- 
dens of the weak? By what spiritual legerdemain can vir- 
tues commended as saintly in the so-called spiritual sphere 
of life, be transformed into vices, and condemned as such 
in the industrial sphere, where they may cost more cross- 
bearing than anywhere else? 

If love is really believed by the church to win when 
and where everything else fails, it must be remembered 
that force and autocracy have never succeeded in doing 
anything with a faith in religion or industry, except to 
drive it into a blood-letting martyrdom or a blood-shedding 
fanaticism. The only recourse therefore is for the higher 
faith to meet the lower and win it to the higher ideals, 
the broader standards and the deeper sanctions of religion 
itself. 

As the lines of the great conflict for the new democracy 
stiffen and sharpen, the church is offered a new opportu- 
nity to fulfill its old, supreme and ever unique ministry 
of understancing, of interpreiation, of mediation and of 
inspiring the common life with the social and spiritual 
idealism of the common faith. Thus only can it meet the 
challenge of the new day and be the indwelling and out- 
leading spirit of the new democracy. 
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Church Union in India 


By Sherwood Eddy 


URING the writer’s journey around the world he 
found the Christians upon the mission field in India 
and China getting together upon the great Chris- 
They were not enthusiastic to prop- 
the 
As they worked to- 


tian fundamentals. 


agate the denominations and divisions, sects and 
schisms, imported from the West. 
gether they were drawn together toward union. 

Organic union is proposed between representatives of 
the three great divisions of the Christian Church, apart 
from Rome—the Western Church, the Eastern Church, 
and the Free Protestant Churches. At a recent confer- 


held at 


Protestant missionary work was begun in South India 


ence of Indian ministers Tranquebar, where 
more than two centuries ago, members of the Church of 
England and the South India United Church agreed upon 
a plan of organic union. Uniting the polity of the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches all 
in one, accepting the principle of Episcopacy from the 
Anglicans, and that of spiritual equality from the South 
India Church, which already embraces all the Christians 
of the Free Church of Scotland, Established Church of 
Scotland, Congregational, Dutch Reformed and the Basel 
Reformed Missions, they propose union not on a basis of 
compromise but of comprehension. Following this con- 
erence the leaders of these two bodies invited the Re- 
formed Syrian Church of South India to consider uniting 
with them. 

The General Assembly of the South India Umited 
Church at its meeting, September 30, 1919, approved of 
the plan of union with the Anglican and Reformed Syrian 


Churches. The following resolution was adopted: 


“The General Assembly of the South India United Church 
rejoices to see the growing desire for a united Church in India, 
which is manifest in the opinions both of individuals and or- 
ganizations, and desires to express its fullest sympathy with 
the idea of union with the Anglican and Mar Thoma Syrian 
Churches. 

“It, therefore, requests the Councils to consider the desira- 
bility or otherwise of adopting a constitutional episcopacy: 
(1) in which the bishops shall be elected by and responsible 
to the General Assembly; (2) in which there shall be a mutual 
recognition of absolute equality of the ministry and of the 
membership of the united churches, and (3) in which the re- 
sultant church shall be an autonomous and independent entity. 
“The Assembly further resolves to instruct the Executive 
Committee to confer with the representatives of the Anglicans 
and the Mar Thoma Syrian Churches and of such other bodies 
as they may deem wise, with a view to the possibility of 
union.” 


(he matter will now come up for action before the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church, whose leaders have already ex- 
pressed their cordial approval of the plan. It will then 
come before the Synod of the Church of England in In- 
dia, and before the Lambeth Conference, where some 600 
bishops will be gathered from all parts of the world. 

As he came through London the writer saw the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other leaders of the Church of 


England, who were deeply interested and most sympa- 


thetic toward this remarkable movement toward union 
upon the mission field. 

It has been the unbroken tradition of the Syrian Church 
that it was founded by the Apostle Thomas in 52 A. D. 
A large immigration of Syrian Christians later arrived 
In 883 A. D. King Alfred 


of England sent ambassadors with gifts to this Church. 


in Travancore in 345 A. D. 


For centuries the Church has maintained its existence 


in spite of persecution. After two of their bishops had 
been murdered thirty thousand of these persecuted Syr- 
ians assembled around the historic Coonent cross and, 
taking hold of ropes attached to the cross, took a solemn 
oath that they would resist the Inquisition and stand for 
the freedom of their faith. During the last century they 
have been quickened to new life. This Syrian Church 
has been thoroughly reformed, and has returned to the 
ideal of its early apostolic simplicity. It has a married 
priesthood, an open Bible, a simple and vital faith, and is 
maintaining active and efficient missionary work in other 
parts of India. Bishop Abraham was educated in Wyc- 
liffe College, Toronto, and no church has a more devout 
made up of 


and spiritual leadership. It is a church 


Indians. Its name is a matter of history, not of race. 
The Syrian Church has not yet taken final action on 

the proposed union. But their Committee on Union has 

drawn up a report which shows the spirit of the church. 


We quote it in part: 


PROPOSAL FOR CHURCH UNION 
“As a ‘Committe on Union of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church, we have received the invitation from certain pastors 
of the Anglican Communion and the South India United 


Church who met at Tranquebar, May 1 and 2, 1919, in the 
Ministers’ Conference o.. Church Union, requesting the mem- 
bers of the Mar Thoma Syrian ‘Church prayerfully to consider 
with them the question of uniting the divided Churches of 
Christ in India. This appeals to us the more deeply as we our- 
selves have been praying fervently for years for the healing of 
the sad divisions which have rent asunder the Church of Christ. 
These divisions have been particularly disastrous and destruc- 
tive in India, where the Church has at times become almost 
a by-word among the non-Christians, where religion which 
was meant to unite mankind has actually divided it. 

“We agree with you that union is the will of God, and that 
instead of being responsible for perpetuating the divisions of 
Ohrist’s Church we should seek to answer our Lord’s prayer 
that we all may be one. 

“We also believe that the awakening of a new nationa] con 
sciousness in India and the entry upon a new era of re- 
sponsible government makes it imperative that the Church 
also, instead of wasting its strength in internal strife, should 
face the new conditions and work for unity in order to meet 
the overwhelming demand of the hour. After centuries of the 
bitter experience of disunion we, like yourselves, do not desire 
to perpetuate such divisions. 

“We are glad to see that you propose union not on any 
basis of compromise but on one of comprehension, where each 
body shall contribute its treasures and traditions to the en- 


We understand that you do not ask 


richment of the whole. 
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us to change our long cherished convictions, principles and 
practices, which we have maintained for centuries in the face 
We that 


our our 


of bitter also understand do not 


ask us to 


persecution. you 


surrender autonomy or lose freedom of 
action in things pertaining to our own communion. 
“(1) We held that the 


things necessary for salvation and have stood for the principle 
f the Bible, the 


have Holy Scriptures contain all 


open which has never been forbidden to 


people 

*(2) We 
a part of our regular services. 
the 


o use it in formal worship. 


have always held the Nicene Creed and it forms 
While we accept all the doc- 
trines contained in Apostles’ Creed, it has not been our 
practice t 


(3) We have always held the two sacraments of Baptism 


and the Lord’s Supper, administered with Christ’s words of 
institution and the elements He used. 

(4) We have always stood strongly for maintaining the 
istoric episcopate, but we agree with you that it is no part 
of our duty to call in question the validity of each others’ 

From 1054 A.D., when the Western and Eastern Churches 
livided, we stood with the Eastern Churchés and maintained 
the original wording of the Nicene Creed, objecting to the 
later Western insertion of the single word “filioque” (from 
the Son). We even now say that the Holy Spirit ‘proceeding 
om the Father is worshipped with the Father and the Son.’ 


(St. John 15:25.) While under this controversy there lay deep 


prejudice between the East and the West and the firm re- 


Papacy, we 


the East to admit the growing exclusive claims of the 


nevertheless feel today that it is incomprehensible 


» thir petuating the division of the Church of Christ 
| shattering its strength over a contention about a word 
nfronted today by the call to return to our origina] obliga- 

tion of wint e the world, we find ourselves united by a com 

i sk 1 in the very presence of Christ our Lord lifted 

to a plane which transcends the medieval dissensions which 

riy divided us. A century ago a mission of help was 

he Anglican Church which led to the quickening and 

vitalizing of our own isolated communion. Deeply indebted 

we are for the self-denying labors of the representatives o 

t Anglican Church on our behalf, we are all the more glad 

tl t proposal for union comes also from the Church to 
h we ave been so long indebted 

Ve are ready to consider union now that definite proposal 


from members of the Anglican and South India 


is ce 
United Churches. As the ‘Church of England has for three 
ides suggested conditions for union, we hope that our 
Synod will also favorably consider the same and take steps 
i ffecting union upon this common ground. We under- 
stand that there is no question of the absorption of one 
c ch ‘ther, but that standing on the principle of spirit- 
equality before our common Lord, we shal! each seek to 
iches our own spiritual inheritance to the 
l t 1 oO! n iture Wi hall e glad if this yn 
long desire law f a new da stian unity 
e shall be neither Jew Greek ther bond nor 
er East nor West, b r 1 pra we shall 
) n Hin 
\ vriting oth v"N } ttir Metro- 
| 1 synod o 1 i e t i 
° ‘ 
{ on the matt W s t rresp v n 
U1 of the Mar Thoma Sy Ch t 
yt God rree to p l t yward upon 
1 Mar Thoma, Mala r, Sulfragen., 
“C. P. PHILIPOSE, 
“V. P. MAMMAN.” 
(he coming together of these three Churchs upon the 
mission field would unite in one body the converts of the 
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mission work of England, Scotland and America. The i 
Anglicans would contribute the strength and world com- a 
munion of the Western Church, the Syrians would bring 
their loyalty to primitive, apostolic tradition, while the 5 
South India United Church would bring its evangelistic n 


General Budget of |; 











Denomination 


Total 
Campaign 
Budget 
1920 


Foreign 
Missions 





Home 
Missio ’ 





ADVENT CHRISTIAN 


$35,000 





‘BAPTIST 

































Northern Baptist Conv’t’n 130,533,000" $34,041,071 13.940, 000 

National Baptist Convent’n 10,250,000" 2,200,000" 2,600,000" 

General Baptist 272,500.. 15.000 170,000 
BRETHREN 

Brethren Church Pe 200,000 45,000 45.0 2,000,000 

Church of the Brethren... 3,219,598 606,798 532m 75,000 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 727,696 99,725 211.4 406,500 
CONGREGATIONAL i 16,508,470 6,553,470 5,920, 2,246,400 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.. 12,501,138 2,488,352 2,064,008 6,000,000 





EVANGELICAL 

















Evangelical Association 1,394,260 108,000 27 

United Evangelical Church 305,983 305,98 
FRIENDS 

Socy of Friends in America 4,532,081 344,038 5886 250,(0 
Society of Friends of Calif. 40,000 40,000 
HOLINESS CHURCH 50,000 





LUTHERAN 









































Evangelical Synod of N. A 1,846,521 276.021 153 100,0 
MENNONITE 82,000 82,000 
METHODIST 
Methodist Episcopal 34,485,737" 16,500,000" 11,7828 2,050.00 
Methodist Protestant 1,745,866 467 035 4733 406,64 
Free Methodist ag oe 6,234,986 2,141,230" 2,247.1 4 
African M. E. Zion Church 212,000 52,000 50.0 . 
Colored M. F. Church.... 250,000 : 250,00 
Ref. Zion Union Apostolic 17,263 17. 
PRESBYTERIAN ; 
Presbyterian (North) 44,970,000 18,530,929 14,584.25 6,661.4 
Presbyterian (South) 7,865,445 2,928,754 2,730,9 906.6) 
Associate Ref. Synod..... 392,264 198,450° 43,8) 30,0 
Ref. Presbyterian of N. A. 529,472 175,000 354.4 
United Presbyterian 31,977,457" 12,537, 40° 8,705.0 8.264. 
REFORMED 
Reformed Church in Amer. 2,136,091 800,000 1,101 24 
Reformed Church in U. S. 16,916,085' 5,519,305' 5,796,78 3,8>0,0 
UNITED BRETHREN 6,546,662" 911,770° 1,999.91 2.768,9 
TE os ciindeueelanele $336,777,572 $107,661,488 $109,949, £78,837 
‘Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1930. 
*Two-year budget to be subscribed in 1930 
‘one-fifth of five-year budget. 
*Budget to be subscribed in 1920; part to be paid in 1920, part in two seag 
*Rudget not yet approved by National Board. 


"Budgets approved by 


$500,000 of this amount subject 


*The Methodist Episcopa] 
(a) $£10,500,000—the 
(b) 6,000,000— the 
*The Methodist Episcopal 
(a) $10,500,000—the 
(b) 607, 872—the budget 


(ec 675,000- 
“This total 


the budget 


National B« 


ards only are included in 
to confirmation by 
Foreign Missions Budget is composed of 
Centenary amount of the Board of Foreign Mis . 
budget of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Sol 


Home Missions Budget is composed of 
Centenary amount of the Board of Home Missiont 


this colu 
the National Baptist 


mr 





of the Woman’s Home Missionary Societ? 


of the 


Freedman'’s Aid Society. 
ludes $21,000,000 which was subscribed in the Centenary ©8® 
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e 550,000 Christians. Would not this be the first time in 
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170,000 10.000 20,000 272,500 
2,000,000 40,000 oe 40,000 3,219,598 
75,000 20,000 ae  .secaswes 200,000 
406,500 Re er 727 693 
920, 2.246.400 18,600 1,720,000 50,000 16,508,470 
064,9 6,000,000 197,331 1,499,050 226,000 25,440 12,501,138 
! 
538,500 315,000 1,394,260 
305,98 meee Tee aide 305,983 
588. 250,000 27,500 25,000 297,500 1,932,081 
40,000 
newees 50,000 50,000 
153, 100,000 17,500 300,000 1,000,000 1,846,521 
lacie 82,000 
82,8) 2,050,000 100,000 427,865 1,125,000 1,500,000 34,485,737 
4739 406.644 25,912 172,975 200,000 1,745,866 
247.1 406,250" 50,000" 390,326! m 1,246,997 
50.0 60.000 ae 40,000 10,000 212,000 
i ae ee 250,000 
17. 17,263 
584 25 6,661,42 1,114,569 2,055,839 2,022,987 44,970,000 
30,9 606.600 Ee .. a wauienk 500,000 7,865,445 
43,8) A),00K) :witin ee ae ee 392,264 
+472 Pein ead Stale amet ; ned 529,472 
05, 8,264,960 103,943' 1,013,075" 1,352,634 6,395,491 
01, 2,250 14,400... iene 2,136,091 
196,78 3.850.000 550,000 1,200,000" 3,383,217 
0M 27 126,945* 100,000 400,000" 240,000" 4,548,662 
49,5 $5,931,925 $5,116,465° $20,510,299 $8,770,927 $175,448,349 
—_——4 
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the West has been healed? It will be remembered that 
the split between the Eastern and Western Church came 
over one word in the Creed, the Latin word filioque, “and 
the Son.” Should the churches of Christendom be divided 
forever over the question of a single word, ever disputing 
concerning dogmas and doctrines? The whole world, in 
desperate need, calls for the whole Church to face in 
unity such a titanic task. Would it not be the first time 
in four centuries the great division between the Episcopal 
and non-Episcopal Churches has been united? Surely all 
who desire the realization of spiritual unity and its em- 
bodiment in corporate and visible union will hope that 
these churches may not only effect such a union, but may 
bring their message to the divided churches of the West. 
May not these churches upon the mission field be leading 
the way toward the church of the future and the reunion 
of a divided Christendom? 


The Depths of Joy 


By Joseph Fort Newton 
HE deep power of joy! It is a phrase from Words- 
worth, who could not think of life save as happi- 
ness which, if thwarted in one direction, is only 
diverted into another—like a stream seeking an outlet. 
With calm and sure insight he discerned in nature what 
He heard 
“the still, sad music of humanity,” but he saw that the 


he called “a grand elementary principle of joy.” 


very fact of tragedy bears testimony to the established 
order of joy which it breaks. Only in a world of domestic 
happiness and filial loyalty are such tragedies as Othello 
and King Lear possible. These tragedies illumine with 
a lurid glare the deeper reality behind. For, if we think 
centrally, we know that reality—though seas of grief 
may first be plunged through to find it—is always joy. 
Hence the Gospel of Joy which the poet taught in high, 


authentic song: 


With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 


We see into the life of things. 


How perfectly those words describe the insight of Jesus, 
in whose life the profoundest note is not sorrow, but joy. 
Time out of mind he has been shown us as a Man of 
Sorrows and acquainted with grief, worn and weary under 
the burden of the world’s woe. But that is not the Jesus 
of the Gospels. No, the Jesus who walked in Galilee and 
Judea was radiantly happy. Otherwise he would not have 
been followed by multitudes who hung upon his word 
and felt their hearts grow warm in the light of his smile 
Others talk of his sorrow; he speaks only of his joy. 
If his life seems sad, tragic, and tormented, it is because 
we see it from the outside, and forget that underneath his 
sorrow there lay “a grand elementary principle of joy.” 
The traditional picture of Jesus as perpetually sorrowful, 
and of his religion as a “worship of sorrow,” as Goethe 
called it, is not only untrue, but it has done injury to his 
cause. So tenacious is this idea that even today, when 


men read of the joy of Jesus, they think of it not as a 
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real joy such as we may know, but an ascetic, unnatural 
joy of self-renunciation hard to know from the ecstasy of 
a fanatic. 
JESUS’ HEALTHFULNESS 

Far, very far from it. The joy of Jesus was natural, 
abounding, genuine; the joy of a robust, hearty soul, 
happy in the glow of youth, in the dedication of great 
powers to a high task, in the discovery of spiritual reali- 
ties, and in the doing of good. Some of us think of Jesus 
as supremely healthy—there is no hint that he was ever 
ill—vibrant with vitality, dynamic with energy, moving 
with the strong, sinewy step of power; such physical 
symmetry and grace as Browning has described in “Saul.” 
He must have been not only a radiant, but a radiating 
personality, in whom strength and gentleness were joined 
with spiritual fascination. He had the experiencing nature 
of the poet, the artist, and hence a sheer delight in the 
beauty and wonder of life. Flowers, birds, the slant of 
trees, the fold of clouds, the free life of the hills, the 
kindly life of the home, the blue lake, the confiding ways 
of children and their imitative games—all was an infinite 
parable and a perpetual joy. His love of nature, his lyri 
love of humanity—-a love enwrapping in its radiance all 
who wear our human shape—was one secret of his joy; 
because love is joy and joy is power. 

lew joys are finer than the adventure of the mind in 
the discovery and interpretation of truth. Kepler, looking 
through his glasses into the sky, from depth to depth, 
from star to star, cried: “O God, I think thy thoughts 
after thee!” The mind of Jesus was swift, vivid, pro- 
found, far-ranging, luminous, and_ ineffably beautiful. 
Withal, it was a happy mind, and this quality shines in all 
his words and gestures. He thought triumphantly, often 
ayfully—there is more than one book on the humor of 
jesus—-and his insight was as sure as a line of light, 
yoing at once to the center of things, equally in small mat- 
ters as in large. His answers to his critics were more than 
clever; they were revealing. ven a foolish or wicked 
question drew from him some truth stated picturesquely, 
hut in a final form, as in his reply about paying taxes to 
Caesar. But it is in the sweep and grasp and grandeur 
of his ideas that we see the mind of Jesus in its splendor 
and beauty. Nothing more beautiful has ever shone upon 
earth than his vision of God, and next to it—central and 
supreme in his mind—was the Kingdom of Heaven. Joy 
is the keynote of such victorious thinking! No wonder he 
commanded us to love God “with all thy mind.” 


A TIRELESS WORKER 


Jesus was not a spectator of the human scene, but a tire- 
less worker in the noblest of all enterprises. He lived a 
dedicated life, devoted to a mighty task—the Kingdom of 
God on earth—with the challenge of the moral universe 
Onlookers watch a football game and see the 
players rush, collide, struggle, and fall. It seems rough 
and brutal. But to the players it is joy. They feel the 
zest of contest, the inspiration of struggle, the sense of 


upon him 


unity of aim and effort, and the prize of victory set before 
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them. From the outside the life of Jesus seemed troubled, 
tormented, tragic, as we see him belied, mocked, and at 
last put to death. How different it was to him in the 
glory of his contest with the injustices and hypocrisies of 
his day, the deathless champion of the poor, the outcast, 
the despised. Devoted to the enterprise of human redemp- 
tion, he could only be what he himself said he was, a man 
of joy, asallthe great redeeming souls have been. Jesus 
shadowed by sorrow? No, no. Take that scene at the 
pool of Bethesda, as he stood by the ragged bed of a man 
who had been ill for thirty years. Flat on his back for 
thirty years, and only a faint hope that some one would 
help him into the water of healing! Jesus told him to 
take up his bed and walk. Watch his face, his whole 
body, as new life and health return, and he rises a free 
man! Yes, but think of the joy of the Healer, as he saw 
that man walk away into a new life! Think of the widow 
of Nain, of Lazarus, of little children healed, of the 
blind shouting in the joy of vision, of lepers cleansed, yea, 
of souls twisted and stained by sin made straight and 
strong and clean—what wonder that Jesus speaks of his 
joy! There is, besides, the joy of the Teacher, the joy 
of leading darkened minds into the light of the truth, out 
of the valley to the mountain top, out of despair to sun- 
burst hope ! 


THE JOY OF EARLY CHRISTIANS 


But we have not yet reached the final secret of the joy 
of Jesus. Ultimately, it has been said, a man can enjoy 
nothing but religion, and the religion of Jesus was the 
permanent fountain of his joy. The experience of God in 


life of Jesus is the greatest fact in history, at once 


the 
the most revealing and the most prophetic. It stands 
Thomas 


Goodwin, the founder of the City Temple Church in Lon- 


alone, sovereign, supreme, all-transfiguring. 


don, used to say, “Jesus was the greatest and best be- 
liever that ever lived.” His faith in God was absolute, 
no mere sentiment, but a life-building, truth-revealing fel- 
lowship. Jesus saw all the black facts that beshadow us. 
He felt the ebb and flow of human misery. He knew the 
horror of sin. Yet his faith saw through it all to the love 
of God in which all the tragedy of the world is embraced, 
and by which it will at last be justified and glorified. 
Therefore he could say, standing in the shadow of his 
‘rucifixion, “These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
full.” 

And that joy did remain in the early church, as it began 
its morning march in the world. What amazed the men 
of Greece and Rome, when the Christians appeared iv 
their decaying cities, was their incredible, unaccountable 
joyousness. It was like the laughter of a child in a grey 
old world, like the fresh wind of morning. “Hilarious,” 
was the word used to describe it—a good apostolic word, 
too, albeit, alas, now fallen into disrepute. The Holy 
Spirit, said Hermas, is a glad spirit. ‘God is happiness,” 
said St. Augustine; “not simply true, but Truth; not sim- 
ply beautiful, but Beauty—and in him, from him, and 
through him, all things are happy and true and lovely 
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which are so at all.” The church, said Clement of Alex- 
andria, is the one body that remains rejoicing always and 
forever ; and so it has been through the ages. The religion 
f the saints has all the ardences of youth—vigor, long- 
ing, grace, wonder; it has ever been the lyric note of holi- 
Think of Francis of Assisi, who went singing 


ness. 
through the world, his life at once a poem and a power, 
his gospel a vision of the life as love and comradeship. 
Bunyan tells how, one day in Bedford, he found three or 
jour poor women sitting on a door-step in the sun, talking 
f the things of God—a heavenly gossip, surely—and he 
adds: “Methought they spake, as if Joy did make them 
speak.” 

[here sounds the authentic Christian note, which finds 
response in every heart that knows Jesus and the secret 
f his joy. “All deep things are Song,” said Carlyle. “See 
jeep enough, and you see musically; the heart of Nature 
being everywhere music, if you can only reach it.” The 
Christian faith has reached it, whereof its hymnology 
ears witness in anthems that echo through the ages, anti- 
phonally. How strange, then, that a religion of Joy 
should have lost its high, joyous accent and fallen into a 
minor key. Why should it be so? Why should it ever 
ave been possible for George Eliot to write her essay, 
Can a True Christian Consistently Smile?” in which 
she concluded that, holding such dark dogmas, she did not 
see how they could be happy? Such dogmas are not to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus, who looked upon the world 
nthe spirit of love. It holds 
today the same forces which, in apostolic days, poured a 


Yet how 


His gospel has not changed. 


tide of joyous power into a hard old world. 
appalling the contrast between the joyless Christianity of 
ur day and the rapture of St. Paul, with his trumpet 
note, “Rejoice, and again I say, Rejoice!” 


PLEASURE AND JOY 


Partly, no doubt, it is due to the spirit of an age tn 
vhich men seek pleasure feverishly, but do not find joy. 
hey are eager, anxious, as if hunting for something. 
What is it? Surely, in some real sense, and in the last 
result, life should be joy, but it is not so. Amiel, who lost 
himself in the tangled forest of modern doubt, put his pen 
on the truth when he wrote: “The happy man, as this 
century is able to produce him, is one who keeps a brave 
lace before the world, and distracts himself the best he 
an from dwelling upon the thought which is hidden in 
ts heart. In a word, he submits to an existence in which 
ne feels no joy, and he cannot hide from himself that all 
the alleviations with which it is strewn cannot satisfy the 


soul. The thirst for the Infinite is never appeased. God 
‘ wanting.” Here is the deep pathos of our time. With 


all our improvements in the appliances of life, we miss the 
joy of it, because God is wanting. For no groping, finite 
God, fumbling His way through time, can satisfy “these 
litle, infinite human souls.” Here is the rift in our music 
~the lost chord which alone can gather our wandering 
human tones into one sovereign harmony, and change our 
agony into an anthem. 

Yes, God is wanting, and until we find Him in a more 
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satisfying sense there will be no real joy. Chesterton 
has an essay in which he says that “the thing called high 
spirits is possible only to the spiritual,” and that is true. 
He draws a contrast between Jesus Christ and Omar 
Khayyam in the use of wine. Jesus, he says, made wine 
not a medicine, but a sacrament. 
He feasts because he is not 


Omar makes it not a 
sacrament, but a medicine. 
Drink, he says, 
for you know not whence you come nor why. Drink, for 
Drink, because 


joyful; he revels because he is not glad. 


you know not when you go nor where. 
the stars are cruel and the universe a riddle in which one 
guess is as good as another. Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow, it may be, we die, and the rest is silence. So 
he stands, offering a cup of wine. 

At the high altar of Christianity stands another Figure, 
Drink, he says, for we 
know from whence we came and why. Drink, 
“I go to my Father. 


in his hand also a cup of wine. 
for we 
know where we go and to whom: 7 
Drink, for the world is red with the crimson of the Love 
of God. Drink, for the bugles are blowing for the battle 
against evil, against all injustice, all uncleanness, all un- 
kindness, and in this war there is no discharge. Drink, 
for this is the blood of the New Covenant shed for the 
cleansing of sin and the healing of the old hurt and heart- 
ache of the world. Drink ye all of it, “that my joy may 
remain in you, and that your joy may be full.” 
Dear Friend, whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious word benign, 
Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast, 
Change water into wine, 
Come visit us, and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line, 
Revive our souls, and make us see 
Life’s water glow as wine. 


The Poet 


HEN naked winter brings despair 
To those who know not fancy’s gift; 
When wood and field an aspect wear 
That chills the heart, with storm and drift, 
The poet soul still feels the spring, 
And he can sing. 


His world has seasons all its own. 
No matter how the weather be, 

His month is June. When March winds moan 
He lightly sails a summer sea; 

And he can thread the darkest night 

By inner light. 


Let those who crave the sodden gold 
Despise the poet’s dream; 
When they with fret and fear are old, 
He still shall see the gleam 
That never was in sea or sky, 
But only in the poet’s eye. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





The Least 
of These. 
E are 


starving. The very fact that things cost more than 


living in luxury while must of the world is 


usual seems to induce in us a habit of extravagance 


instead of economy. Money has become cheap. It is ex- 


changing hands rapidly, which makes its bulk seem large and 


plentiful. Its exchange is its total sum multiplied by the rate 


of exchange, or volume times velocity so to speak. Our 


\merican children are pampered as never before by our very 
spendthrift indulgences, while in all that part of the world 
lying beyond the battle lines the 
Friends’ Relief Workers in 


a child's smile is rare, and those in Poland write home the 


children are starving and 


dying rhe Austria report that 


same thing. One worker says that after weeks of work in 


in interior city where they cared for six hundred mothers 


1 their many more hundreds of children they were stopped 


one day, signally attracted by the smile of a wan, pale infant, 


and suddenly realized that the attraction lay in the fact that 


this was the only child they had seen smile among al] the 
ndreds From the Isonzo to the Baltic, through Austria, 
Hungary and Poland are millions of such little ones, listless, 
i ind anaemic, least two years retarded 
under-nourishn poor, tens of thousands 





of them are utterly pathetic and almost revolting little bun- 


s of bone with dry wrinkled, yellow skin stretched over 
them and with stomachs frightfully distended. In Germany 
uirths have fallen to one-half of pre-war period and the 

iths of children under fifteen have doubled, until now the 
leath rate exceeds the birth rate. 

Che average of wealth in America is now $2,400. More than 
yen ot it 1 n t! iands of the ch 


ls their compas- 
sion dried up or have they no vision to see:or heart of pity 


lo;they 


hear the wail of these little ones, or ; think it no 
art of Christian liv nme to care tor them? :We have sent a 
1m that may look large in itself, but it isy paltry compared 
with what we possess and might send. In}Vienna the poor 
urned their furniture and the wood work lfinteriors of their 
uses to keep warm; they stripped the batk from the city's 
trees and spent nights in the woods cuttiag fuel that they 
might have the dav for wage-earning. “o tragic is the 
that though the city is filled daily w@h dead and dying 

t | ie ma tation or mou ng 

* * > 


Fiddling While the 
World Starves 


We have the means to i this sta ving world of Central 
Europe. Certain of our established agenctes are doing well, 
yut it is a task too great for charity. It ought not to be lef 

rr what cat | , o] er a s and subscription 

° it i task for the whole nation. Yet when the Presi- 

‘ t i ( M Hoover, who knows better 

y Ww t eeds are than any other living man, 

asks Congress to vote $150,000,000 from the grain corpora- 
to help save these millions from starvation until 

1 ¢ a ” ce no y sS plays politics 

ith 1) quest cuts the sum t e-third that estimate 

1 fidd whil ta tion stalks, gaunt and gray through 

of } ! t were idding bonds to the 

tio1 debt or scuttling the treasury me might keep pa- 
tier " y arranged a better way, but it neither. 
er the read they need and here the cash on hand to 
to them. There are no loans to make, no bonds to 
treasury balances to provide against, but a waiting 

( t the pmanlK ind a p yple over there willir g to mort- 

the rut 0x8 t l ard fact is that all 





Will We Share the World’s Misery: 


compassion; they think in the hard terms of commercial! 
expansion and foreign credits and prosperity at home, and the 
cry of anguish does not reach their ears. They care little 
what happens to the rest of the world just so none of its 
misery returns to plague us. It is no doubt sound economics 
to refuse to extend European governments greater credits, and 
it is good psychology to compel them to resume their work- 
ing habits as rapidly as possible, but this is an emergency call: 
it is not a question of credits or the resumption of labor but 
of saving them until they can get something to work at and 
of writing an insurance on their ability to resume. Plainly, 


Congress is not greatly concerned. Meanwhile the only 
church forces that are enlisted as such in any telling way are 
the English Friends. American churches are raising a few 
thousands for Armenian Relief, but no American church or 
Federation of Churches is laying aside home plans to help 


meet the emergency. 


Can Europe 
Recuperate? 
Mr. Hoover 


perpetual famine. 


says the Treaty of Peace condemns Austria to 
So far as its terms go, it also condemns 
all the enemy lands to perpetual serfdom and forbids recuper- 
ation. Germany has never been told how much she is to 
very terms of the Treaty, warned that we 
State. Her debt is 


pay, but by the 
hold the power to make her a vassal 
already practically equal to her national wealth. Let us grant 


that because she owes it to her own people that need no 


deter us from collecting reparation from her. How can she 
pay us billions without earning power and how can she go 
about it without the menace of having the obligation perpet- 
as she grows more productive? The Treaty 


ually increased 


was executed in vengeance. Perhaps it could not be otherwise 
in the deep shadow of the great wrong Germany had done. 
But we are now far enough away to reflect and to measure 


our judgments and to act with due consideration for the 
human equation. Modern 


We cannot recoup France and England and Italy 


Europe cannot be separated eco- 


1omically. 


by turning Germany and Austria into slave states; that 


to turn the dial of time back to ancient barbarism. Happily 
this is now beginning to be realized and the League Coun 


will arrange for credits and no doubt soon fix the amount of 
reparation once and for all. 

Still the question remains as to whether Europe can recuper- 
ate herself. She is in debt more than two hundred billions. 
‘The interest on the public debt in Italy is almost equal to her 


, , "ee 
national income and the coal she must buy to refound het 


ndustries is costing twenty times what it did before the war 


Che interest on England’s debt is greater than her whole 
national expenditure was before the war and she is not yet 
able to make ends meet day by day. France is in a situatio! 


England and Italy, and Europe as a whole cann 


begin to meet her war interest this year. Imports outdis- 
tance exports with exchange against them tm increasing pro 
and their gold reserves are steadily being depleted. 
problem is as great as that of the war and 


portions 
The economic 


without the willingness of either men or nations to meet 


in the spirit of generosity and sacrifice as they did in the wa! 








Me hile what of our Uncle Sam? He gave billions to 
help win the war; will he now proceed grimly to repay him 
self through profiting at the expense of the rest of the world? 
Will he refuse credit, charge current excessive prices for ai 
he sends abroad, make billions out of the abnormal exchang 
situation id gather the gold reserves of the world into 
treasuries? f he does, what will the aftermath be? W 
ve the almoner of the nations or a Shylock among t em? 


Atva W. TAYLOR 




























Church of England and Church of Rome 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: As you, or some one, has been good enough to send 
me copy of The Christian Century in which it is announced that 
a series of articles is to be published on “The Church of the 
Future,” being deeply interested in that subject I enclose sub- 

ption for your five months’ issue. 

But in doing so, may I take exception to some implication 

jitorially on page 5, that the position of the Church of Eng 


ind and that of Rome is identical. They are diametrically 


yposed. The Pope is an absolute autocrat, claiming to be 
e sole power of the whole church and the infallible teacher 
ftruth. The churches of the Anglican communion hold that 


the whole church, i. e., all the baptized, can speak with 

uthority, only those things which have received the common 

sent of all can be regarded as essentials of the church's 
or practice. 

he priesthood is only the agent and representative of the 

of the faithful in its approach unto God, and acts as his 

gent and representative in declaring his voice and will to 

It may be said to come between God and man, but not 

the purpose of separating them, or making the approach 

f one to the other difficult, but to facilitate it, to bring them 

together. And because some may have abused this office to 

selfish or improper purposes, that is no more reason for giv- 

ng it up altogether than it would be to give up any govern- 

mental office which might be abused, as many have been, in 

same way. 

is an office which has, in one form or another, belonged 

very religion. Protestants may reject the term priest, and 

yet every man who leads the devotions of a company, who 

pronounces a benediction, or administers a 


eads or preaches the Word of God, is performing a priestly 


sacrament, or 
act, whether he calls it so or not. Truly, if ‘Christians are 
ever to come together, it must be by each body coming to 
understand the views of others and not insisting that cer- 





tain terms must conform to ideas which those who use them 
do not hold. C. WooLsEy Hopce. 
Philadelphia. 


Dumb Mouths 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: Are we in danger of the shrinkage of our capacity for 
raise? Is congregational singing to go the way of congre- 
gational prayer? We hire the preacher to do our praying, and 
se the art ourselves. The soloist, quartette, double quar- 
tte, chorus and choir are being deputized to express our 
In the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City, the great congregations go through the deaf and dumb 


praise. 


otion show, even the Amen is.sung by the choir boys. At 
Dr. Fort Newton's beautiful church of the Divine Paternity, 
the most foolhardy would lift up his voice in competition 

with the ravishing notes of the quartette. Even at the Brick 
Church, where they have the finest organist in the city and 
here the minister is an hymnologist of no mean order, we 
as if “Trespassers will be Prosecuted” were the Call to 

raise. 

from overseas said, “We 
marched ten miles on our strength, five miles on our nerve 


\n Army Officer just back 
nd five miles on our singing.” 


Like a mighty army, 
Moves the church of God.” 


We are trying to do it, however, mainly on sheer strength, 
and like the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot, things “drive 


heavily.” A good many church services move to this tempo. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





They do not mount up on wings as eagles. Then we call in 
the revivalist and the first thing he does is to make people 
sing; sing doggerel, maudlin nonsense. But they sing, and 
pent up avenues of religious expression are opened and spirit- 
ual energy is released. Of course sane folk cannot be expected 
to keep on singing, “Will there be any stars in my Crown?” 
For one reason that particular piece of jewelry is out of style 
just now. And to sing too loudly “I’ve reached the Land of 
Corn and Wine” might bring the Internal Revenue Officials 
upon our track. 

It may be pedagogically improper, but some of us antede- 
luvians believe it would be religiously justifiable to teach th 
boys and girls the great church hymns. At least it would 
spoil their taste for the cheaper article. To have a genera- 
tion knowing and loving our heritage of hymns would mean 
more for religion than many million dollar campaigns. 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing prarses unto Thy name, O Most High.” 

New York City. JOHN GRATTAN. 


Missions and Social Programs 


Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sm: With your last issue, I note a reply to your editorial re- 
garding the Student Volunteer Convention at Des Moines. It 
seems to me that both you and your critic have failed to take 
into consideration all the factors concerned in the convention. 
You correctly interpreted a phase of the convention. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Zwemer, in an address before the students of 
Moody Bible Institute shortly after the convention, said that 
the convention was devoted to no social program, no plan of 
reconstruction, but only to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It may be pedagogically improper, but some of us antedi- 
construction, then why did S. Earl Taylor show us the needs 
of the Orient which call for just that? Should he not, accord- 
ing to Dr. Zwemer, have shown us only their need for the 
spiritual phases of our faith? And why the call of Sherwood 
Eddy for young men and women to answer the call, “Whom 


” 


shall | send; and who will go for us? Considering that we 
have just seen the views shown by Mr. Taylor, could anyone 
have interpreted his message as leaving out the physical and 
social needs of the people? Then how is Sam Higginbottom 
working in India? Has he no plan of reconstruction, either? 

There was a phase to the convention which seems a bit 
ancient, but I am willing to give it another test in our con 
ventions. If its defenders can show that extreme piety leads 
to a social program, to a plan of social reconstruction, then 
it is needed very much. In the past it has been used to cloak 
our many social sins, and there is much doubt as to its present 
position in changing our attitudes toward our differences and 
perplexities. 

If Dr. Zwemer conceives the gospel of Jesus Christ as being 
a message only to the individual, as bringing to him only a 
personal salvation, and as overlooking the broader and more 
needy aspects of the field, then his conception cannot be con- 
sidered tenable by many Christian students of this land. We 
Student Volunteers must realize and recognize the solidarity 
of the mission problems. We should not go to foreign fields 
merely to present an individual gospel. Many peoples already 
have that type of faith. There is little assurance that it will 
not become sterile, whether it be of Christianity, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, or of some other faith. Some 
parts of the world which have been Christianized have a 
barren religion, one which must be changed by missionaries. 

As regards your critic, it remains to be seen whether igno- 
rance of the sins of our sectionalism will result in closer fel- 


lowship and ultimately in Christian Union. There is need 
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of those who believe in broader fellowship to know what they 
have to face. 


Ignorance and innocence are not virtue. Dar- 
ling’s “Untamed World” needs a social program, a plan of 
reconstruction. REV. A. 


University of Missou 


McREYNOLDs. 


Thinks Us Wrong on Immersion 


To THE Epitor oF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sirk: In The Christian Century of February 12, under the 
caption, “The Dawn of a New Dispensation,” discussing “Or- 
ganic Union,” you say: “The Episcopalians balk at orders, 
the Disciples at baptism by immersion Chis, historically, is 
a true statement of the case. But in the present generation 
there are new developments in the Disciples body which have 
great significance. The old-style argument for immersion has 
completely lost force with them. The notion that the New 
Testament enjoins it as a mandatory act or that its practice 
rests upon the authority of the Lord is now rarely preached.” 
That your statement fairly represents a sinall number of men 
among us I am ready to admit, but that it expresses the views 
of the Disciples of Christ as a whole, or even to any consider- 
able degree, I deny. You have a perfect right to speak your 
own convictions on this as well as on all questions, but you 
have not the right to represent that these convictions are held 
by the Disciples as a people. There are something more than 
a million of us left who do not subscribe to your statement. 
About how many Disciples are there who “rarely preach” 
that immersion rests upon the authority of Christ? With how 
many Disciples has the “old-style argument for immersion” 
lost force? You know that the number is so insignificant 
that, numerically speaking, it does not count. Why not be 
fair and frankly say that the old-style argument for immer- 
sion has completely lost force with a few Disciples? That 
the fact that immersion rests on the authority of Christ 
is seldom preached by a small number of Disciple preachers? 
Why you men desire to shake the faith of multitudes, and 
discredit the word of God, I am unable to see. I have no 
desire to object to you denying your Lord and rejecting his 
commands, but there are a great many of us who protest 
wzainst your doing it in the name of the Disciples of Christ 


as a church. Cc. E. ELMORE. 
Richmond, Va. 






The Irish and the Papacy 


To THE EpItoR OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: In 1886 when Gladstone advocated autonomy for Ire- 
land, he was deserted by many of his best personal and po- 
litical friends. Among them John Bright the Friend, Joseph 
Chamberlain the Unitarian, C. H. Spurgeon, the Baptist, and 
Joseph Parker the Congregationalist. These men were lovers 
of liberty and friends of the Irish and great admirers of the 
United States. They wished to save Ireland from the tyranny 
of the papacy, they would not desert the northern Protestant 
Irish who were loyal to the British connection and who would 
not consent to be governed by the southern Catholic Irish 
who were disloyal to it, and who by virtue of their type of 
Catholicism placed the papacy above the British Government 
and for that matter any government that they might get. The 
words of these men are on record and I happen to have before 


me some of those of Joseph Parker, which I will transcribe 


and submit as being pertinent to the present discussion as 
they were to that of over thirty years ago, and perhaps more 
so. Addressing “The Times” he said 

“ey 


do not hesitate to say that | will never consent to hand 
over Irish Protestantism to the cruel hands of Irish popery. 


In politics that would be treason; in religion it is blasphemy. 








What did Cardinal Manning say in 1859 in addressing the 
asssembled prelates of the Church at Westminister? These 
are his words: ‘It is good for us to be here in England, | 
is yours right reverend fathers to subjugate and to subdue, 
to bend and to break the will of an imperial race.” What 
would they do in Ireland? The Cardinal continued: ‘England 
is the head of protestantism, the center of its movements, and 
the stronghold of its powers. Weakened in England, it js 
paralyzed everywhere; conquered in England, it is conquered 
throughout the world.’ How would it be handled in Ireland 
where it is in so obvious a minority? When I put such en 
quiries to a certain class of religionists they exclaim ‘Moon. 
shine! The people laugh at the pope and his bulls! ‘Catholics 
know better than to persecute Protestants these days!’ These 
may be good exclamations, but they are poor arguments, 
For myself I believe the pope means what he says and I be- 
lieve in the appalling truth of Cardinal Newman's declaration: 
‘The British ministers ought to apply to Rome to learn the 
civil duties of British subjects.’ The Cardinal further says: 
‘No pledge from Catholics is of any value to which Rome is 
not a party.” Yet we are told that Catholics can be as loyal to 
their Queen (Victoria) as Protestants and we are given to 
understand that Catholics are under no ‘vows’ to their church, 
It is monstrous, but it is characteristic; it is part of an in- 
fernal design and must be watched as a policy that may have 
disastrous issues.” 

This was said a third of a century ago. It is unnecessary 
to rehearse what is going on in our midst today, it is so 
obvious. Great Britain, the bulwark of Protestantism (in 
which, however, ‘Catholicism has nearly equal rights) is re- 
viled, insulted and defamed, in hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness, with lies and wickedness unsurpassed in the history 
of races and religions, the League of Nations is held up and 
the future of the world is threatened by papists in their ef- 
forts to dominate Ireland. The Southern Irish are the last 
great hope of the papacy, the Northern Irish its last great 
hate. It is not satisfied with autonomy for Southern Ireland 
and autonomy for Northern Ireland. It demands that it 
govern both and that the Protestant minority be forced to 
accept the rule of the Catholic majority, and that altogether 
free from the guidance of Great Britain, which power, that 
most brilliant of Irishmen, Sheridan, declared to be “Always 
on the side of liberty.” CLARIS YEUELL. 

Pawtucket, R. f. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Oppose Joint 
Canvass for Funds 

The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal church 
net recently and defined its relation to the canvass for funds 
that is to be carried on this year by the Interchurch World 
\lovement. Among other resolutions was this: “The Board 
Foreign Missions makes record that it does not propose, 
will it consent to, any denomination-wide canvass for 
ids on its behalf based upon allotments, quotas, or per- 
ntage expectations other than those already made under the 
entenary plan.” There is the further resolution: “This 
desires to assure the leaders of the Interchurch World 
Movement that its inability to enter, by making supplemental 
skings, into full financial participation in the surveys and the 
rojected campaign does not signify lack of sympathy in the 
reat aims of the movement, and that it pledges the heartiest 
operation wherever it can serve the common purposes of a 


uine interchurch program.” 


Noon Prayer 

for Souls 
rhe Methodist denomination is in a campaign for a million 
ls by June, 1920. The latest reports from seventeen areas 
dicate that already 106,500 have been gathered in. Over 

57,000 conversions were reported in January. One of the strik- 


features of the movement will be the observance of a 


raver by every member of the church during Holy 


and the ringing of Methodist church bells as a signal 
hour of prayer has come. The Easter evangelistic 
paign will include an every-member canvass the week 


ore Palm Sunday. 


Reformed Church of America Will 
Build Pilgrim Memorial 


4 


\merican members of Reformed churches are to be asked to 
Ip Holland build at Delfshaven a sailors’ home as a me- 

ial to the Pilgrim Fathers. It is the belief of the Dutch 
hat Rotterdam will again become one of the prominent sea- 
rts of the world and that American shipping will be much 
evidence in that port. A sailors’ rest is to be built to be 
lled “The Speedwell.” A _ feature of the celebration 
Holland this coming summer will be a journey from Ley- 
to Delfshaven on a canal boat. The Dutch will serve 
ner and supper on the boat to the American delegates. 


ly two hundred Americans have made reservations to 


Dr. Newton Sees Peril] in 
American Religious Situation 
Recently Dr. Joseph Fort Newton addressed a gathering 
Sons of the American Revolution. He expressed his con 
at the facts revealed in the year-book of the Federal 
ouncil, This year-book shows that less than half of the 
people of America are connected with any church and that 
year 10,000 Sunday-schools ceased to exist in this coun- 
Dr. Newton quoted words spoken to him in Wales dur- 
a recent period of tension by a leader of the unrest: “All 
t holds these men back is that they were trained in the 
Sunday-schools of these Welsh churches and chapels years 


ago. That is what is keeping the spark from blowing them 


up.” 
Y. M. C. A. Opens Headquarters 
in Greece 


Fourteen Y. M. C. A. headquarters have been opened in 
reece, from Athens to Smyrna, outfitted with American 


equipment and workers. The Athens “hut” is a white marble 
building, four stories high, modern throughout. The govern- 
ment pays the rent. High officials are much interested in the 


work. 


Unitarian Congregation Abolishes 
the Church Organization 

Something of the popular attitude toward the church may 
be discerned in > action of a Unitarian congregation which 
has abolished the church, continuing its functions in the 
“society” which for a long time has been the property-hold- 
ing organization. This has been done by Channing Unitarian 
church, Newton, Mass. Henceforth the organization will be 


known as Channing Religious Society. 


Missionary Magazine 
is a Success 

Che World Outlook, the missionary magazine of the Inter 
church World Movement, has doubled circulation since it was 
taken over by the Movement. One of the prominent features 
of the magazine is its pictures, the journal being one of the 
best illustrated magazines in the United States. Willard Price 


s its editor. 


Methodists Consider the 
Consolidation of Newspapers 


The cost of printing has brought a real crisis in many a 
newspaper office. The Methodists now face an annual deficit 
of over $300,000 on their family of “Advocates.” There is 
now a proposal to consolidate all of these papers into a single 
organ which would have a circulation of 250,000. The largest 
4 the regional papers now has a circulation of only fifty 
thousand. The deficit is being made up by the Book Con- 
cern. As the Book Concern is one of the large contributors 
to the Conference Claimants Fund (Methodism’s name for 
ministerial relief and pensions), the economies of consolida- 


tion are likely to appeal to the ministers. 


Daughter of Lloyd George 
Baptized as Methodist 

On a recent Sunday morning an interesting ceremony took 
place in London at Charing Cross Welsh Calvinistic church 
when the youngest daughter of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain was baptized into the church of her mother. The 
family of the Prime Minister is about equally divided between 
the Methodists and the Baptists, but these differences of sect 
are not regarded seriously. Mr. Lloyd George's affiliation 
with the Baptists is now so complete as to leave no founda- 


tion for the claim of the Disciples upon his allegiance. 


Gipsy Smith Has Returned 
to England 

Gipsy Smith, the well-known evangelist, has been in Amer- 
ica since last July holding missions in the churches. His 
last engagement was in Dr. Cadman’s church in Brooklyn. He 
is home now for an extended period of rest. In his report 
of conditions in America he spoke most enthusiastically of 
the working of prohibition. 


Dr. Jowett’s Interrupter 
Object of Discussion 

Rev. P. T. Casey, vicar of Wheatley Hill, who made a dis- 
turbance and had to be ejected from the cathedral when Dr. 
Jowett spoke the other day in Durham Cathedral, is now one 


of the most talked of clergymen in England. He is said to 
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be a convert from the Baptist faith and with the zeal of the 
new recruit opposed a man’s speaking who was not episco- 
pally ordained in the Church of England. The incident is re- 
garded as a test case. Mr. Casey had previously written 
threatening letters warning the authorities that a large com- 
pany would interrupt the service, but he was able to deliver 
only a very smali part of his contract, his own protest. 


Permanent Anglo-American Institution 
Will be Formed 


During the war there was an Anglo-American Interchange 
Commission by which speakers from the two great English- 
speaking nations were brought from one country to the other. 
It is believed that the plan should be continued and it is said 
that John D. Rockefeller is willing to finance the interchange 
if it is organized on an entirely representative basis. The 
Free Church (Council and the Methodists of England have 
already expressed themselves as favorable to such a plan. 


Southern Presbyterians Observe 
Church Paper Sunday 

Che Southern Presbyterians observed March 7 as “Church 
Paper Sunday.” They have put on a campaign to raise seven 
million dollars for church benevolence and the church paper 
is thought to be an aid in this project. Rather an original 


idea, isn’t it? 


Interchange of Pulpits 
Not Forbidden 

\t a recent meeting of the Lower House of Convocation 
of Westminster, Canon Newbolt made a motion that the 
House protest against the Church of England allowing any 
nonconformist minister speaking in an Episcopal church. The 
motion was doubtless directed at the Dean of Durham who 


had allowed Dr. Jowett to speak in the cathedral. The motion 


A “Close-up” of 


By Our Staff 


N each state of the union there has been held during 
March a convention of the pastors of the Protestant de- 
nominations under the auspices of the Interchurch World 


Movement. As the railway expenses are provided and in 
many cases entertainment offered, large gatherings of minis- 
ters have come together in every state. A little the largest 
of these gatherings was that held in Chicago March 8-10. 
Che story of that convention may be told as typical of all 
of the others. The Illinois meeting was held in Orchestra 


ull and in this great building three thousand ministers sat 


together from day to day. This was the first time in the his- 
tory of Illinois that these men had ever been together. The 
fact that they convened at all will be significant for many 
years in the religious program of this state. A new sense of 


} 


I by the event. 


solidarity has been begotten 

he Interchurch “team” that let this Illinois gathering was 
presided over jointly by Dr. J. Campbell White and Dr. H. O. 
Pritchard. With them were a group of speakers who pre- 

nted the Interchurch program in its many and various as- 
vects. No one presenting the needs of the foreign field made 
impression upon the ministers than Dr. S. Earl 


laylor, the General Secretary and responsible leader of the 


a deepe I 


Interchurch Movement. He has traveled widely in mission 
lands, carrying a camera with him, and his pictures as well 
as his message were an eloquent presentation not alone of the 
needs of the foreign field, but of the already marvelous ac- 
complishments of Christian missions. 


Among the most popular speakers of the team was Dr. 
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of Canon Newbolt was vigorously debated and action on it 
was deferred until the Lambeth conference this current year. 
The motion to lay on the table was carried by a vote of 
56 to 39. 


Christian Science Teachers 
in New York Perplexed 

The board of education of the city of New York has; a rule 
that teachers will not be docked in their pay when they are 
home on account of illness provided they bring a doctor's 
certificate. The Christian Science teachers on the force have 
to stay at home occasionally in spite of their denial of illness 
and they have wished to brimg a certificate from a healer of 
their own cult, but this is not permitted by the board. This 
compels them either to lose their pay or consult a physician, 


Baptist Veteran 
Editor Dies 

The oldest of the church newspaper editors of the United 
States was Dr. George W. Lasher, of the Journal and Messen- 
ger, a Cincinnati Baptist organ. He has been connected with 
that paper since 1875. He worked continuously up to Febru- 
ary 21, the day of his death. Of late years he has had a pes- 
simistic mood with regard to progress in the church, taking 


the reactionary position. 


Dr. Stelzle Will Hold Labor Conferences 
in Many Cities 

The present occupation of Rev. Charles Stelzle is that of a 
mediator between the church and labor. He has projected 
an itinerary including a number of large cities where he will 
hold conferences with church leaders and invite in labor 
union men who are also Christians. Together these groups 
will assist in the formulation of plans for the Christianizing of 
industry, winning their mates to a vital faith in Christ. 


the Interchurch 


Correspondent 


Pritchard, who presented the life call. lready the church 
suffers from the lack of an educated leadership. If the funds 
asked by the Interchurch Movement were secured without 
making provision for trained young people to do the work, 
the result would be calamitous for the future of religion. The 
presence of John D. Rockefeller Jr., who spoke Tuesday even- 
ing, was a most interesting feature. The financial objectives 
of the organizations included in the Interchurch Movement 
make a most impressive whole. The total of the askimgs for 
1920 is $336,777,000. In the case of some denominations 
notably the Methodists, the money is already pledged. In 
most of the denominations, however, an every-member can- 
vass, to be undertaken the last week in April, has been de- 
cided upon as the method by which the funds shall be raised 
to meet the needs revealed by the surveys. 

On Wednesday forenoon of the convention denominational 
group meetings were held by the representatives of the de- 
nominations. The Disciples had one of the largest and their 
proceedings may be taken as typical of the program in a 
dozen similar gatherings. Their meeting was held in Jackson 
Boulevard church and was presided over by A. McLean, 
president of the Foreign Missionary Society. 

Illinois has on its hands the problem of adjusting the Inter- 
church program to a state program already launched for two 
million dollars. The Illinois Centennial committee has been 
raising money for Eureka College, the Disciples’ Foundation 
at the State University, and the Illinois Christian Missionary 
Society and has made plans to go on with its work independ- 
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ently. But it has now suspended its operations until the spring 
drive of the Interchurch ‘Movement has been concluded. The 
difficulties of cooperation between the two movements were 
ironed out in the Disciples’ meeting and it was decided that any 
money raised by the Interchurch for the Illinois institutions 
named would apply on the fund to be raised by the Centennial 
committee. The slogan of Illinois Disciples is “An average 
of ten dollars a year from every member for five years.” 
Each denomination had luncheons and social gatherings. The 
Disciples had a luncheon at the Y.M.C.A. building on Monday 
which was addressed by Dr. J. M. Philputt and another at the 
Jackson Boulevard church on Wednesday noon. Illinois 
Disciples; were entertained in the homes of the Chicago 
churches and the entertainment was offered so abundantly 
that some Methodist ministers were received in addition to the 
quota of Disciple ministers. 


VARYING REASONS FOR COOPERATING 


[he final meeting of the convention brought reports from 
all of the denominational gatherings on Wednesday afternoon. 
The Lutherans brought in a hesitant report, which postulated 
Lutheran cooperation on the lack of any church union pro- 
gram in the Interchurch enterprise. The “Christian Church” 
pledged its cooperation because it saw in the Interchurch a 
novement toward church unity. It was apparent, however, 
that the great evangelical bodies of Illinois are solidly in the 
movement, for all face problems too great to be met alone. 

Che spirit and point of view of the gathering were to the 
thoughtful observer the most important aspects of it. The 
applause or lack of applause at various statements, helped in 
some measure at least to test the temper of the group. There 
can be no doubt that there are powerful influences at work in 
the Interchurch Movement to entrench traditional denomina- 
onalism. Dr. J. Campbell White specifically contrasted or- 

nic union with “unity of the spirit” and declared himself 
gainst the former and in favor of the Jatter. This declaration 
brought from the audience the same thin applause which a 
speaker of reactionary type gets in a Disciples national con- 
ntion. There is a constituency in Illinois that agrees with 
Dr. White, but it is not a majority. On the other hand one 

ed with satisfaction the categorical demands of such a 
speaker as Dr. William P. Merrill of the Brick Presbyterian 
church of New York for real union. The most disappointing 
iture of the movement is its utter lack of point of view with 
gard to the fundamental problems of religion. Dr. Merrill 

‘med to take the view that there is nothing wrong with the 
lurches except the lack of resources to do more of the work 
that they are now doing. That the churches need to re-examine 

r message, or that they need to modernize their methods 
vas not suggested anywhere in the program. What the faith 
that is to be propagated by the millions of dollars is only 
sely expressed by that most elastic word “the gospel.” 

Che Interchurch Movement as an efficiency movement has 
evitalized missionary propaganda. For the sake of the good 

rk done on the foreign field, it deserves to succeed. It 

st be guarded all along the way, however, from being 
de the tool of vested interests for the perpetuation of de- 
minationalism. Secretaries, college presidents and bishops 
be the last with, however, a few outstanding exceptions, 

to want Christian union, and it is these men who are in con- 
trol of the movement. It is just they, also, who in the name 

“practical” interests decry fundamental thinking and any 
e-examination of the foundations of the faith. 

The true work of the reconstruction of the church for the 
new age will not be done by the Interchurch movement 
vhich is essentially an efficiency movement. The greater 
problems of finding anew the sources of spiritual life and of 
nifying the onganized church into one body wait on other 
agencies and other workers. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Immortals* 


EFORE we leave Peter and John, whose life story we 
B have had such interest in following, let us note that 

they have joined the group of the immortals. These 
humble fishermen have been elevated to highest distinction— 
remembered as benefactors of the race. There is nothing 
beyond that. What robs us of all initiative like the dreadful 
thought that in a few years we shall be utterly and absolutely 
forgotten? The place where now we seem so indispensable 
will be filled by some one else and all our labor of love, all 
our sleepless nights, all our painful days of service, will be 
but vapor. What wonder that in such a mood, one questions 
the value of sacrificial toil. But such a mood endures only 
for a passing moment; were there only George Eliot’s choir 
invisible we would desire to have a place in that; were it only 
true, as one of my friends thinks, that we only live on in 
our children and in our influence, we would still carry on 
our useful work. But in the lesson just preceding we have 
comforted our souls with the picture of heaven and of its sure 
rewards. Whatever may be the result in the world, we feel 
sure that we shall be living on in the spiritual presence of 
all the good, beautiful and true souls that have lived since the 
world began. 

It seems to be a law of God that only those who have 
served society shall live in the memory of even this world. 
A visit to Westminster Abbey deeply impressed this lesson 
upon me. There one sees Ruskin, Wesley, Livingstone and 
their kin remembered. A study of the monuments that adorn 
your city squares will reveal the same idea. We remember 
the benefactors of the race; we forget. over night, those who 
have lived only for themselves. There is a sense of eternal 
justice, after all, isn’t there? 

Pondering over the injustices of the world and wondering 
why the righteous suffer, one is helped by thinking of Peter 
and John. Jesus found them mending nets, he made them 
fishers of men; they gave their lives unselfishly in his service. 
There were hours when they, too, dreamed about who would 
be greatest. In one such hour Jesus girded himself with a 
towel and taking a basin of water washed their feet. In that 
hour they learned the secret of greatness and ever afterward 
they remembered that impressive lesson. Peter, so the legend 
goes, was crucified like his Master in Rome; yet unlike his 
Master, for he insisted that he was not good enough to be 
crucified head up, like his Jesus, and so was nailed to the 
cross head down. John lived to be one hundred, with days 
filled with good deeds and loving thoughts. Growing older, 
he grew mellower and wrote beautiful books whose dominant 
note was “Love.” Alone on the isle of Patmos he had a 
vision of the Risen Lord, that flooded his soul with glory and 
helped him to see the majesty of the spiritual kimg who hated 
iniquity and loved and championed all good. At last death 
released him from his earthly house and his free spirit flew 
to companion with Christ and all the other apostles who had 
suffered frightful martyrdoms for the cause. Two thousand 
years have come and gone over the world and yet in ten 
thousand times ten thousand churches the names of Peter 
and John are loved and honored. They are immortal, while 
nearly all of their contemporaries are but dust and ashes, 
Can you sense the reason, and does it put iron into your 
blood? We cannot forget the man who preached the sermon 
on Pentecost, we cannot forget the man who leaned on Jesus’ 
breast at the Last Supper. Eternal Life is a quality. Immor- 
tality is an achievement. God sees to it that the benefactors 
of the race live on. Those who suffer shall reign. 

Joun R. Ewenrs. 


International Uniform lesson for March 28 (Review). 
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NEWS OF THE DISCIPLES 


Shelton Continues 
Missionary Work 


At the Chicago Interchurch Rally in 
Chicago President A. McLean, of the 
Foreign Society, announced that Dr. 


Shelton of Thibet was improving his 


missionary opportunity by vangelizing 
the Thibetans who are his captors. He * 
has promised to bring the son of the 
bandit chieftain to America for an edu- ,; 
cation. Meanwhile every effort is being | 
ide by the state department and by ¥ 
1e missionary society to effect his re- 
lease 
Thibet Educational Work 
Successful F 
rhe educational work in Thibet ts re- 
ported as meeting with great success. 
The lack of teachers compels the mis- § 
sionaries to set the older pupils to teach : 
ing the younger ones for two hours a 
day and the school] building is complete- 


crowded. 


Lecture Courses at the 
College of Missions 

Missions in Indiar 
OVINE 


ture courses given by experts in 


The College of lap- 


pecn e! some 


special lec- 
their 
Inman has just 


Samuel Gny 


“Problems in 


col pleted a 
Pan-Ameri 


on 


His 


course 
course of 


anism. 


tures last vear nov 
title of the volume being 
Me xico.”” The course this 
be published. H. \. Baker 


recently completed a se- 


} 
torm, the 


has 


rhibet. The college has engag 
Zwemer ror a course on 


lanism.” 


‘Mysticism in Mohammec 
Walnut Hills church, Cincinnati, 


Adopts Five Year Program 


Walnut Hills church, ‘Cincinnati, led 
by Robert E. Elmore, has adopted a 
five year program. It proposes a one 
hundred per cent increase in member 
ship, a three hundred per cent increase 
n benevolences, a one hundred cent 
increase in local budget, at least five 
members enlisted every year for spe cial 
hristian service and the church build- 


ng remodeled for 


vork. 


more ameressive 


Fargo, N. D., Disciples 
Double Membership 
Earl N. 
hurch whi 
N. D. 


the lead f the 


the 


Griggs is 
h holds fort at Fargo, 
He reports that the congregation 
t Cc goal 
the 


three 


has reached first vear's 


its 


in mine having doubled 
Che 


made to 


months, 


members remaining 


hip. 

nths will be count heavily 
ond 
“North 
Disciple 
that 
temporary 


attainment of the 
Mr. 
Pyakota 18 not in 


the 
holding 


tne sec 


goal. Griggs writes: 


the 
majority 


line of 
and do 
‘4 me ir¢ 


ind 


wious 


here posi 


seem afraid to their 
life to this snappy 


count, in part, 


expose 
atmosphere. 
fact 


his may ac for the 
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that 
1889, 
Every 
tended 
of the 
and 


the church, although organized in 
has always been a mission church.” 
Disciple state at- 
the conference 
Interchurch Movement 
unanimously make the 
North Dakota. 


minister in the 


recent pastors’ 
World 
agreed to 


Movement a success in 


Bible College Proposed 
for Lawrence, Kans. 


M. Lee Sorey, D. Y. Donaldson, W. 
Y. Allen, Judge Haymaker and Harvey 
Baker Smith are a committee who are 


considering setting 


Bible 


adjacent to 


the advisability of 
college at 
the state 


Lawrence, Kans., 


university. 


ip a 


From a Plumbing Shop to a 
$50,000 Church Property 
East Orange, N. J., 
celebrated the anniversary of 
the founding of the work. S. T. W 
was the first preacher and 
once plumbing 
and flourishing 
congregation with a $50,000 property. 


church recently 
twentieth 
illis 
the meetings 


were held in a shop. 


There is now a large 


S. G. Inman and H. E. Jensen Attend 
Central American Conference 


H. E. Jensen, formerly minister of 
the Milwaukee church, but for the past 
year connected with the survey depart- 
ment of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, with headquarters at New York, 
was in Chicago last week finishing some 
natters of routine connected with his 
receiving his doctor’s degree in the de- 
partment of Sociology at the Univer 


Mr. 
rect to Guatemala, in 
here the 


sity. left Chicago to go di- 


Jensen 
Central America, 
the 


America is to 


conference of Committee 
Latin 


This conference was interfered 


on Cooperation in 


be he Id. 





vith by the outbreak of the war, and 
was indefinitely postponed. S. G. In- 
man is also attending the conference. 
Two Year Old Church Will 
Erect $100,000 Building 

Last autumn Frank M. Field, of But- 
ler, Pa., organized a new church at 
“umberland, Md. There are now two 
hundred members in this church and 
they are planning to erect a $100,000 
building The new ‘building will be 
started in July. 

> * * 
~C. G. Cayhoe, a charter member of 


and well- 


entered 


the Sandusky, ©., church 


known in educational circles, 


to his rest February 20. He has had 

long struggle with disease during 
vhich time he has endured with forti- 
tude his sufferings 
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The church building at Warren, O., 
is being redecorated at an expense of 
over $2,000. The every-member can- 


vass is to be put on this month and the 





March 18, 1920 


calls 
The 


Sunday-school 


budget 
crease. 


for a thirty 
special offerings in 
for different 
netted $570. 
to employ a trained 
gious education in the 
the 
subject of 
the 
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the 
causes this 
It is planned 
director of 
near future. The 
month have 
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members 


per cent 


winter have 


reli- 
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and a number of 
tithers. 


sermons past 
been 


are 
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Herbert L. Willett, Minister 


Chicago 





school 
Dr. R. 
eld, president of Transylvania 
Ky., March 6, 


rvice the 


More than a hundred high 


boys heard an address given by 


Lrossi 

Somerset, 
the 
morning. 


liam College 
ood S __ Fulton, Missouri 


women attendin, 


University, at 
He spoke at 


lowing 


church se fol- 





training in music, art, commence foreign ex- 
pression, domestic arts arts and science. For catalog 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, Box 200 Fulton, Mo 
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Easter’s 
for 


These! 


Last year we 





cared for 1257 
of your homeless Children, 
Mothers, lged Sick, and af- 
flicted ones, and turned away 
twice that many. 


THE NUMBER THIS YEAR 
will depend on your Easter gifts 
Make them as large as possible 
and thus feed the hungry—“In 
His Name.” 

Remember the address: 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S 
BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 

6600 Was! Avenue, 
Mo. 


ling zton 


. Louis, 
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Easter Offering 

















HE enlargement represented by two additional build- 
ings—one remodeled at Jacksonville, Fla., and a new 
$100,000 orphanage to be erected at Atlanta, Ga.—will add 
capacity for 85 more aged and about 85 more children than 
we are now caring for. This will demand a greatly increased 
current expense fund. 


$85,000 Easter Goal 


This amount will scarcely provide for our present fam- 
ily of nearly 600. Unless our Bible Schools go far beyond 
the $85,000 mark, we dare not risk adding 170 new wards 
to our family. 


Supplies Free—Order Now 


Our two-colored, red-cross, Easter folder is the most 
attractive and appealing we have ever sent out. Get 
enough to thoroughly advertise the offering. Our 1920 Eas- 
ter Exercise, “Ministry of Mercy,” will furnish a fine pro- 
gram of song, recitation, dialogue and dramatization. 
Order coin envelopes for the whole school, and shield tags 
to mark each one giving Easter Day. 

Continue the splendid record of the Association and 
enlarge its service. If your school is one of the 2,692 that 
gave last year, give more this year. If it is one of the 6,055 
that did not help, join the ranks of the givers. Why not? 
Jesus would. You will fee] better if you do. 


The National Benevolent Association 
2955 N. Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

















April Fourth 


























Better— 
and Still Better 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY has always re- 

ceived from its readers the most cordial appreci- 
ation, but it must be said that never in the history of 
the ‘‘Century” has there come to the publishers such 
an avalanche of good words as the past few months 
have brought. One of our readers of many years 
believes that the high water mark was reached in the 
issue of February 12th. (He had not seen later issues 
when he wrote his letter.) 


Here is what this friend—a college professor—says of that issue: 


For several years I read “The ——-— .”” and considered it a journal rep- 
resentative of a high type of American Christian life. But no paper now appeals to 
me as does The Christian Century. In the issue of February 12th that paper 
reached its highest tide. The letter of Edward Scribner Ames to Abraham Lin- 
coln is a revelation even to many who felt themselves quite familiar with humanity’s 
man. And surely, amid the jangling voices of denominational struggle for security 
and results today, both counsel and aid ought to be had from a repeated study of 
Charles E. Jefferson’s essay upon “The Future Church.” In the editorial upon “The 
Dawn of a New Dispensation,” there appears a keen and withal a fair and thought- 
provoking analysis of the present status of the great religious bodies involved in 
the proposed organic union, and the services and vitally important task before each. 
And Thomas Curtis Clark has fairly outdone himself as our poet laureate in his 
songs of Abraham Lincoln. 


Enlist a number of your friends for The Christian Century now, by our special pre- 
Laster half-rate offer. A full year's subscription for $1.50! Use coupons 
below in sending in their subscriptions. 


Our Goal: Double the subscription list by Easter! ! 
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The Christian Century, 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 

Enclosed you will find $1.50. Please send the 
“Century” for one year to address below, accord- 
ing to your special pre-Easter half-rate offer. 
This is a NEW Subscriber. 


(No premium is offered with this subscription) 
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